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— 
| HERBERT HOOVER | 


“The assumption of class distinction between Labor, Capital, and the Public 
is a foolish creation of false class consciousness and is building for us the 
very same kind of foundations upon which Europe rocks to-day. All 
panaceas of Socialism, Syndicalism, Communism, Capitalism, or any other 
‘isms’ are based on the hypothesis that class division necessarily exists in 
the United States, and thence they launch into logical deductions after the 
acceptance of this false premise.” (From an article by Mr. Hoover on 
American Préblems in the Saturday Evening Post) 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HERE is one general opinion about 

the most important single event 

which will take place in the year 

1920—the Presidential election; it 

is that the time and the issues call 
fora new man. The rattling of old bones that 
is taking place in both the great political parties 
will hardly produce the candidate needed for 
the present crisis. Certain names that have 
already been brought forward—Bryan and 
Champ Clark are perhaps the most glaring 
examples—suggest only things in our recent 
political history which most upstanding Amer- 
icans are making heroic efforts to forget. Most 
men suggested by the Republicans also repre- 
sent the ideas which dominated American 
politics in 1912. But the man who stands for 
the Presidency this year will have to turn his 
face to the future, not to the past. Ideas on 
the tariff, the currency, the curbing of corpora- 
tions and the railroads, the initiative, the re- 
ferendum, the recall, are perhaps well enough 
in their way; but the horizon of American life 
is extending, and the man who is to voice the 
aspirations and duties of this new America 
must have imagination, knowledge, enthusiasm, 


courage—must have all the qualities, in a word, - 


which the present Senate seems most conspicu- 
ously to lack. 

For the forty years preceding the Civil War, 
American public life revolved almost exclu- 
sively on the great domestic question of slavery. 
This was the force that made and unmade 
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Presidents and that controlled the rise and fall 
of political parties. The problems left as an 
inheritance of the Civil War itself were largely 
economic. Nearly all the Presidential cam- 
paigns turned on the tariff, the currency, the 
regulation of railroads, the control of corpora- 
tions. The Spanish-American War some- 
what enlarged the national vision; it gave 
Americans the first glimmering of the idea 
that their responsibilities did not end with the 
national boundaries; and in our treatment of 
the Philippines it gave the world perhaps its 
greatest experiment in the difficult problem 
of governing backward peoples. 

The World War leaves the United States the 
richest, most powerful and most influential 
nation in the world. Practically every nation 
of Europe at the present moment is looking 
to this country for help and guidance. They 
are asking material things, such as food and 
money; but they are asking for more; they are 
seeking our co6dperation in the great work of 
bringing peace and order to a sadly smitten 
world. The thousands of problems created by 
the destruction of century-old empires they 
cannot solve without our aid. And all these 
things now become practical issues in American 
politics. The man who is to be our next Pres- 
ident must have definite ideas on these subjects. 
The candidate whose mind can most success- 
fully rise to this new level is the one who should 
lead the American people in the important era 
that lies ahead. 


All rights reserved. 
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FRANKLIN K. LANE | 
a | 


Retiring from public life after six years’ service as Secretary of the Interior 

and seven years as member of the Interstate Commerce Commission; one of 

the ablest and most effective public servants of this generation, whose absence 
from governmental affairs will be a heavy loss to the nation 
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JUDGE KENESAW M. LANDIS 


Of the Federal Court for the Northern District of Illinois, who recently 
sentenced to ten years in the penitentiary the notorious stock promoter, 
S. C. Pandolfo, whose Pan Motor Company fraud bled innocent investors of 


more than nine million dollars 
[See ‘The March of Events’’] 
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[ ARCHIBALD E. STEVENSON | 


The lawyer, of New York City, and member of the Lusk Committee, whose 

highly intelligent and constructive investigation of the radical movement in 

the United States is probably the most useful instrument yet wielded to 
combat Bolshevism in this country 


[See Page 345) 
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RT. HON. EDWIN S. MONTAGU 


/Author of the “‘ Montagu Plan” for the gradual introduction of representa- 

tive government in India, which was recently authorized by the House of 

Commons and promulgated by King George, as a first step on the long road 
to native rule under British control 
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Who has succeeded the late Henry Mills Alden as editor of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, of which he had been Associate Editor since 1902 
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Political Manifestations 


of politics in the traditional American 

manner the course of events has turned 
up some interesting and familiar phenomena. 
About the time that the various Republican 
state chairmen met in Washington it became 
evident that those people who in a less im- 
proved age would have been called political 
bosses, were worried about the extent of 
General Wood’s boom. This does not mean 
that they necessarily objected to the General 


is those interested in the manifestations 


as a candidate. But as old workers in the 


party they do not want a candidate handed to 
them without their advice and consent. Not 
being ready to make any agreement amongst 
themselves on a candidate, they want to keep 
the whole situation open and uncommitted. 
To do this, some method of checking the Wood 
boom was necessary. The method is old and 
generally reliable. It is to have as many 
states as possible, especially the large ones 
instruct their delegates for a “favorite son” 
with the understanding that, after a courtesy 
vote or two to the “favorite son,” they may be 
free to switch to another candidate. 

While most of the “favorite sons’’ will be 
stalking horses some of them are real candidates, 
such as Senator Harding of Ohio, and Governor 
Lowden of Illinois. And Senator Johnson of 
California, although without much general 
strength at present, is no one’s stalking horse. 
He is the leader of the radical wing of the 
Republican Party. General Wood is the 
strongest exponent of the Progressive or Roose- 
velt following, while Lowden and Harding 
belong to the “regular” Republican group. 
This group has not won an election since Mark 
Hanna managed the McKinley campaign. 
The only successful Republican politics since 
that time has been Roosevelt Republicanism. 
The Republican Party is faced not only with 
choosing a candidate but with reuniting 
asplit party. They tried to unite on a 
negative candidate, and lost. If they can not 
unite on a positive candidate the chance of 
success ought to be little better. 

The most outstanding thing about the 
political phenomena on the Democratic side is 
the lack of it. Mr. Gerard, ex-Ambassador to 
Germany, has announced his candidacy with 
the proviso that he would not oppose the 
President if he wished to run for a third term. 
Mr. Gerard’s candidacy looks a good deal like 


a Tammany move to prevent Mr. McAdoo 
from getting the New York delegation. In 
1912 the Democrats won the election by having 
a new candidate of vigorous personality and an 
inviting programme, coupled with a split in the 
Republican ranks. In 1916 Mr. Wilson won 
against a negative candidate with the help of 
the Johnson defection. from Hughes in Cali- 
fornia. Next fall—if the Republicans have a 
positive candidate and no split, the Democrats 
must have an appealing candidate and an ably 
conducted campaign to succeed. The Con- 
gressional elections last year went against them 
and there is no sign that the party has in- 
creased in popularity since. The President 
has conducted the Administration so much on 
the one-man basis that few personalities have 
arisen in the Democratic ranks. If the 
Democratic Party is to have a chance of success 
in the coming election it needs to better itself. 
Under the leadership of Grover Cleveland it 
achieved great things. It was an organized 
party. Then for twenty years or so it became 
largely the personal following of Mr. Bryan. 
Most Democrats became Bryanistas. Then 
his spell was broken and Woodrow Wilson took 
the leadership. He has not formed a party, an 
organization of strong men. Like Bryan he 


has a personal following, but it is not big enough - 


to elect him again if he were to run. Has it 
the strength or organization to elect any other 
man? Bryan’s recent appearance on the hori- 
zon has a sinister look for those who hope for 
two strong, sound, and vigorous parties in the 
United States. 


For Generous Railroad Legislation 


HE President has announced that he 
will return the railroads to their owners 
on March first. Between now and 
then there is every need that Congress prepare 
the way by enacting a railroad bill. The 
House of Representatives has passed the 
Esch Bill and the Senate has passed the 
Cummins Bill. The two measures are so 
far apart that the conference committees 
appointed by the two houses will practically 
have to frame a new measure. This will take 
still further time. What the compromise will 
be it is hard to tell for the two measures were 
very far apart. 
But one thing is plain. Government opera- 
tion which came into being with much popular 
support will go out with but few friends outside 
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the railroad brotherhoods. And their ad- 
vocacy of government operation savored so 
much of operation for the benefit of the railroad 
worker that it has enhanced the opposition 
from most other quarters. 

If government operation had proved suc- 
cessful and popular, it would have remained 
with us for a long trial. It would have almost 
certainly been an election issue next fall. As 
it is, neither party wishes to claim it. 

We shall make a mistake, however, if we 
attribute the recent railroad deficits and the 
bad conditions of the roads entirely to govern- 
ment operation. It is well to remember that 
when the roads were taken over they were in 
so bad a situation as to make that seem the 
only way in which they could meet the war emer- 
gency. The fundamental trouble is a quarter of 
a century of short sighted railroad regulation. 
That is the main point of interest for the 
framers of our new railroad policy. The 
Government must regulate the railroad com- 
panies, but it will have to do so with more 
knowledge and understanding than formerly. 
The present Interstate Commerce Commission 
is not a particularly encouraging body to begin 
with. If it can be avoided it would seem 
wiser not to begin a policy of guaranteeing 
railroad dividends as the Cummins Bill 
proposes, Inaugurating a regulating body 
that would allow the railroads to make money 
would seem a healthier way of going at the 
business. And this ought to be possible now, 
for the public has had a taste of emaciated 
railroad service and is in a mood to allow the 
roads a little more fat than it was disposed to 
concede before, or rather it is at last convinced 
that the railroads’ constant cry that they are 
nearing starvation is true. If it had believed 
this before it would have been willing to give 
the roads more money for their services. Now 
it is self evident. The present is a good time, 
therefore, for intelligent if not generous 
regulation. 


Labor’s Declaration of Rights 


N DECEMBER a Labor conference called 
by Samuel Gompers met in Washington. 
In it were represented 119 national and 
international unions including four railroad 
brotherhoods. It prepared and adopted a 
Bill of Rights which, as a comprehensive 
statement of the more conservative Labor 
view, is worth careful study. Moreover, it 
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touches upon almost every topic of present 
public interest, and a look at our problems 
from a Labor point of view is occasionally a 
useful thing for all people, .as is also a careful 
look at the Labor point of view itself. 

To begin with, its resolution on radicalism 
was as follows: 


Whereas, The American Federation of Labor is an 
American institution believing in American prin- 
ciples and ideas; and 

Whereas, An attempt is being made to inject the 
spirit of Bolshevism and I. W. W.’ism into the affairs 
of the American Federation of Labor; and, 


Whereas, The American Federation of Labor is | 


opposed to Bolshevism, I. W. W.’ism, and the ir- 
responsible leadership that encourages such a 
policy; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this conference of representatives 
of trades-unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. and 
other organizations associated in this conference 
repudiate and condemn the policy of Bolshevism and 
I]. W. W.’ism as being destructive to American ideals 
and impracticable in application; be it further 

Resolved, That this conference reiterate the action 
of the conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor in the advocacy of the principles of con- 
ciliation and voluntary arbitration and collective 
bargaining. 


All but the last paragraph of this is perfectly 
plain. The American Federation of Labor 
and the Railroad Brotherhoods believe in 
maintaining the present system of government 
in the United States and the present “wage” 
system of industry instead of any other system. 
The last paragraph intimates a desire to change 
the present wage system itself considerably. 
What these changes are is discussed in the 
Bill of Rights. 

That document begins with a declaration of 
the right to strike and with a denunciation 
of the use of the injunction to prevent strikes. 
With the Labor point of view in this, a large 
number, if not a majority, of their fellow citizens 
will agree. Not only the Constitution but 
a normal sense of justice must recognize that 
to deprive men of the right to strike is to de- 
prive them of a part of their liberty. This 
does not mean that a Federal, or state, or city 
officer—from policeman to President—who has 
taken an oath to support the law, can nullify 
that oath by striking, but it does mean that a 
man may quit any ordinary occupation when 
he pleases, either alone or in company. 

Of course, the injunction which particularly 
roused Labor was that issued in the coal strike. 
Mr. Gompers, in the American Federations 
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complains that the press does not give Labor’s 
views an intelligent presentation. It is best 
perhaps to give his version of Labor's feelings 
about this injunction: 


The machinery which has existed for years and 
which has been successful in bringing about agree- 
ments between the miners and the operators still 
exists and they as representatives of the miners 
were and are ready and willing to enter into nego- 
tiations without reservation to reach an agreement. 

At this time, our Government interjected itself 
and applied for an injunction. 

A temporary restraining order was granted by a 
federal judge which restrains the officials of the 
miners from in any way advising their membership 
on the situation, or contributing any of the moneys 
of the mine workers to the assistance of the men on 
strike, also restraining them from discussing, writ- 
ing, or entering into any kind of a conversation with 
their membership on the strike situation. 

The Government then proceeded to further invade 
the rights of the miners, not only by restraining the 
miners, their officers and members from furthering 
the purposes for which the men contended but went 
to further lengths of demanding from the court an 
order commanding the officers of the Miners’ Union 
to recall and withdraw the strike notification, and 
the court complacently complied and issued the 
order. 

Never in the history of our country has any sucha 
mandatory order been obtained or even applied for 
by the Government or by any person, company, or 
corporation. 

Both the restraining order and the injunction, in so 
far as its prohibitory features are concerned, are 
predicated upon the Lever Act, a law enacted by 
Congress for the purpose of preventing speculation 
and profiteering of the food and fuel supplies of the 
country. There never was in the minds of the 
Congress in enacting that law or in the mind of the 
President when he signed it, that the Lever Act 
would be applied to workers in cases of strikes or 
lockouts. The Food Controller, Mr. Hoover, 
specifically so stated. Members of the committee 
having the bills in charge have in writing declared 
that it was not in the minds of the committee, and 
the then Attorney General, Mr. Gregory, gave as- 
surance that the Government would not apply that 
law to the workers’ effort to obtain improved work- 
Ing conditions. Every assurance from the highest 
authority of our Government was given that the law 
would not be so applied. 

In the course of President Wilson’s address to the 
Buffalo Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, November, 1917, among other things, he 
said: “While we are fighting for freedom, we must 
see among other things that Labor is free, and that 
means a number of interesting things. It means not 


only that we must do what we have declared our pur- 
Pose to do, see that the conditions of Labor are not 
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rendered more onerous by the war, but also that we 
shall see to it that the instrumentalities by which the 
conditions of Labor are improved are not blocked or 
checked. That we must do.” 

The autocratic action of our Government in these 
proceedings is of such a nature that it staggers the 
human mind. In a free country to conceive of a 
government applying for and obtaining a restraining 
order prohibiting the officials of a Labor organization 
from contributing their own money for the purpose 
of procuring food for women and children that might 
be starving, is something that, when known, will 
shock the sensibilities of man and will cause resent- 
ment. Surely the thousands of men who are lying 
in France, under the soil, whose blood was offered 
for the freedom of the world, never dreamed that 
so shortly afterward in their own country 450,000 
workers endeavoring to better their working condi- 
tions, would have the Government decide that they 
were not entitled to the assistance of their fellowmen, 
and that their wives and children should starve, by 
order of the Government. 

It is a well-established principle that the inherent 
purpose of the injunction processes, where there is no 
other adequate remedy at law, was for the purpose of 
protecting property and property rights only, 
thereby exercising the equity power of the courts to 
prevent immediate and irreparable injury. 

It was never intended and there is no warrant of 
the law in all our country to use the injunction power 
of equity courts to curtail personal rights or regulate 
personal relations. It was never intended to take 
the place of government by law by substituting 
personal and discretionary government. 

The Lever Act provides its own penalties for 
violators of its provisions. The injunction issued in 
this case has for its purpose not a trial by court and a 
jury, but an order of the court predicated upon the 
assumption that the law might be violated and by 
which the defendants may be brought before the 
court for contempt and without any trial by jury. 

We declare that the proceedings in this case are 
unwarranted, as they are unparalleled in the history 
of our country, and we declare that it is an injustice 
which not only the workers but all liberty-loving 
Americans will repudiate and demand redress. The 
citizenship of our country can not afford to permit 
the establishment or maintenance of a principle 
which strikes at the very foundation of justice and 
freedom. To restore the confidence in the institu- 
tions of our country and the respect due the courts, 
this injunction should be withdrawn and the records 
cleansed from so outrageous a proceeding. 


Whether we agree with Mr. Gompers in 
believing that there existed a machinery that 
would have settled the strike or not it would be 
difficult not to agree with him about the in- 
junction predicated on the Lever Act, es- 
pecially when we remember that that act was 
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for the “duration of the war” and that only 
in a very technical sense was the war enduring 
when that injunction was issued. 

Under these circumstances it would seem the 
part of statesmanship as well as of positive 
fair dealing for some of the employers, manu- 
facturers, or commercial organizations to go to 
the aid of the Labor unions, for a matter, of 
justice and liberty ought not in this country to 
be of interest only to those immediately con- 
cerned. And the legal fraternity, if it wishes 
the courts to escape another attack similar to 
the recall of judges and judicial decisions might 
also actively voice their beliefs. 


II 


N THE Labor Bill of Rights there is, how- 

ever, intermingled with “the right to strike,” 
clauses concerning the right to organize, the 
right to bargain collectively through delegates 
of their own choosing. Similar wording ap- 
peared in the resolutions of the Labor group 
in the President’s first industrial conference. 
But, of course, these rights exist now. There 
is no law against them. They are extensively 
practised by all the unions. Why then do they 
continue to agitate for what they already have? 
The truth is they do not. What these phrases 
mean to Labor is not the “right” for those to 
exercise who desire it but a mandatory law 
forcing all workers to join unions, and bargain 
collectively. It would be franker if the union 
leaders changed their phraseology so that their 
desires would be clear not only to their own 
followers but to the public. In the steel strike, 
for example, Mr. Gompers was trying to get the 
Government to force the Steel Corporation to 
deal with the union as representing its em- 
ployees although a large proportion of them 
did not belong to it. If he could have forced 
these non-union employees by this process to 
accept union leadership he would have achieved 
a result much as if he had gotten Congress to 
pass a law forcing every steel worker to join 
the union whether he wanted to or not, and that 
is exactly what in the long run he hopes to 
accomplish, not only in the steel industry but 
also in every other industry. 

It will be about as difficult for Mr. Gompers 
to show that this is not an invasion of liberty 
as it was easy for him to show that the coal 
injunction was such an invasion. Moreover, 
a specially legalized Labor state within the 
state is not in accordance with the American 
tradition of equal citizenship for all. And 


beyond this the experiences of Australia and 
England do not encourage us to believe that the 
general welfare of the majority of the popula- 
tion is so well served where the workers’ unions 
dominate public policy for their own benefit as 
where the representatives of the people in 
Congress assembled dominate public policy 
for the benefit of the people as a whole. 
However, this is a large and debatable ques- 
tion. To debate it fairly the representatives 
of Labor should begin, by stating their desires 
and aims in this connection with more clarity 


and frankness, for their present phraseology is 


misleading. 
ITI 


N DISCUSSING the coal strike the Bill 
of Rights says: 


There is a widespread belief that wages should be 
fixed on a cost-of-living basis. This idea is perni- 
cious and intolerable. It means putting progress in 
chains and liberty in fetters. It means fixing a 
standard of living and a standard of liberty which 
must remain fixed. America’s workers cannot 
accept that proposition. 

They demand a progressively advancing stand- 
ard of life. They have an abiding faith in a better 
future for all mankind. They discard and denounce 
a system of fixing wages solely on the basis of the 
family budgets and bread bills. Workers are en- 
titled not only to a living, but modern society must 
provide more than what is understood by the term 
“a living.” It must concede to all workers a fairer 
reward for their contribution to society, a contri- 
bution without which a progressing civilization is 
impossible. 


The first paragraph of this is‘a statement to 
which every American should subscribe. There 
is neither law nor justice nor public policy in 
trying arbitrarily to make wages follow the 
cost of living. Economic forces will make them 
parallel to a certain extent but the unions are 
right in saying that the workers of America 
should get “a progressively advancing standard 
of life.” They are right in having “an abiding 
faith in a better future for all mankind.” 

In these phrases the Bill of Rights strikes a 
much better note than the programme of the 
Labor Group at the First Industrial Conference 
when it said: 


The right of all wage-earners, skilled and unskilled, 
to a living wage is hereby declared, which minimum 
wage shall insure the workers and their families to 
live in health and comfort in accord with the 
concepts of American life. 
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Did Mr. Gompers mean by this that all wage- 
earners were to be guaranteed a living by the 
State? The Constitution guarantees life, li- 
berty, and the pursuit of happiness to all citi- 
zens. Does Mr. Gompers mean to amend this to 
a guarantee of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness to all citizens, and a living wage to a 
particular class? There is something akin to 
the theories of Messrs. Lenin and Trotzky in a 
government guarantee of a living to a particular 
class. 

But the intention of Labor to carve out a 
better future for itself as expressed in the Bill 
of Rights has an attractive American tang to it. 


lV 


LL through the Bill of Rights runs a thread 

of protest against “the unfairness” of the 
distribution of the fruits of industry. Labor 
feels that it is not getting its share and that 
capital is getting too much. Whether this is 
correct or not from a detached point of view, 
it will be a permanent belief for it is so in- 
tensely human. The belief that nearly every 
one has that he is worth more than he gets 
and his determination to get the difference— 
and a little bit more—is one of the mainsprings 
of progress. But in picturing only two el- 
ements of production, Labor and Capital, the 
Labor wing is not accurate. There are three 
elements of production, Labor, Capital, and 
brains. Of the three the one least favored by 
the present economic conditions in the United 
States is Capital. For instance, compare the 
condition in the United States with those in 
Great Britain on a pre-war basis. Capital 
could be had in Great Britain for 4 per cent. 
Unskilled labor got about 50 cents a day. 
Brains for management in industry were per- 
haps half as high as here. A salary of $20,000 
was high. In the United States at that time 
capital got about 5 per cent., or 25 per cent. 
more. Labor was at $1.50 a day or 300 per 
cent. more and the brains of management got 
on the average at least twice the British salaries 
or 200 per cent. (These figures are only 
approximate but they are relatively true 
enough.) The real thing that Labor is jealous 
of in this country is the reward of brains 
In management. It does not object to a 
person with money getting 5 or 6 or 7 per cent. 
from an investment. It is jealous of Mr. 
Rockefeller or any one else who makes a great 
fortune by management. It is a very interest- 
Ing subject as to how much brains in manage- 


ment in American business stimulated by 
possible high returns has had to do with making 
the American workingman able to earn two or 
three times the wages of his European com- 
petitor. There are certainly many places in 
this country where the logical thing for the 
workers to do is to strike for more brains in 
management so that brains, Capital, and Labor 
can all fare better. 

There is something approaching this idea 
a little in a sentence in the Bill of Rights. 


V 


— is fully conscious that the world needs 
things for use, and that standards of life can im- 
prove only as production for use and consumption in- 
creases. Labor is anxious to work out better methods 
for industry, and demands that it be assured that 
increased productivity will be used for service and not 
alone for profits. 


Labor has never been able to quite convince 
the public of the good faith of its anxiety to 
promote better methods of industry. It has 
had a long record of opposition to the intro- 
duction of machinery that would reduce the 
costs of production. The very reporter and 
typesetter who put that item in the New York 
paper knew that the union regulations in his 
office required men to set up advertisements in 
type which were actually printed from stereo- 
types made elsewhere, merely to give work to 
the typesetters—a useless, wasteful, and costly 
operation which not only goes on now but went 
on all through the war. 

Labor must realize that the public must 
come more slowly to paying the ever increas- 
ing standard of wages if Labor insists upon 
having some of its members doing totally 
unproductive work at high wages. 

As long as Labor unions maintain such 
anomalies as these they are certain to suffer 
from the same kind of suspicion which the 
public held for the most altruistic programmes 
of the railroad managers ten years ago. Per- 
haps the public point of view was and is unjust 
in these matters. Nevertheless it is extremely 
powerful and not to be disregarded. Similarly 
the public is not altogether convinced by 
Labor’s pointing to other “profiteers” as the 
chief culprits of high prices. It is common 
knowledge that Labor profiteered in the camps 
and in the shipyards and elsewhere. Perhaps 
it would be too much to expect such an ad- 
mission in a Labor bill of rights, but the Labor 
leaders might well in the privacy of their 
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organizaticns do more for production than they 
do. Increasing production is the fundamental 
basis of the ever increasing standard of wages 
which Labor should get, and it is likewise the 
foundation of the cheaper prices which the 
public must have. - 


VI 


HE Bill of Rights contains a paragraph 

concerning the International Labor Council 
held in Washington in November. Mr. Gom- 
pers complains that this conference suffered 
from the “silent” treatment by the press. 
The work of the Conference as summed up in 
the Bill of Rights is as follows: 


In addition, the workers of America have a deep 
interest and concern in the labor draft convention of 
the Treaty, and in its purposes to raise to a higher 
standard the conditions of life and labor among the 
peoples of all countries. Its cardinal declarations 
and provisions are, that labor should not be regarded 
as a commodity, that the eight-hour day and forty- 
eight hour week are standard; that there shall be one 
day of rest, preferably Sunday, in each week; that 
child labor shall be abolished, and continuing educa- 
tion for young workers assured; that men and women 

" shall receive equal pay for equal work; that industrial 
betterments shall be enforced by proper inspection, 
in which women as well as men shall take part; that 
wages shall be sufficient to maintain in a reasonable 
standard of living, as this is understood in each time 
and country, and that employees as well as employers 
have the right of association for all lawful purposes. 

The United States is protected by this draft 
convention in two ways: (1) That the recommenda- 
tions which international Labor conferences under the 
treaty may recommend may be accepted or rejected 
by our Government; (2) That no recommendation 
that would set a lower standard for the people of the 
United States than already exists within our bound- 
aries be at any time presented for consideration and 
action by the United States. 


There are many reasons for having discus- 
sions between nations on various special topics, 
from Labor and banking to postal regulations, 
but there is a very debatable point about the 
particular method under which this Conference 
was held. It was held under a clause in the 
Treaty of Peace (although not ratified then) 
by which delegates from each nation were to be 
sent to a conference, two of the four delegates 
to be appointed by the government, one by 
laboring organizations, and one by employers’ 
organizations. 

In dealing with foreign nations we have and 
should deal as a whole people. Even if the 
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Conference only has the power to suggest, the 
United States Government ought not to be 
bound by treaty to have to send as its te. 
presentative to anything, delegates selected by 
any class, union, association, or subdivision of 
the people. We have not recognized a Labor 
state nor an employers’ state within the Union, 
which this provision of the Treaty implies. 
If the Government is free to choose whom it 
wishes as delegates to a Labor conference and 
chooses union officials or representative em- 
ployers that is all right and proper, but to be 
obligated by treaty to accept the choice of a 
minority of the public as the nation’s represent- 
atives is contrary to the basic ideas of our 
Government. 


VII 


HE Bill of Rights concludes with several 

paragraphs fundamentally sound and wise 
in their general perception of our international 
situation: 


As members of an organized Labor movement 
that has for years maintained fraternal relations 
with the working people of Europe, we feel that our 
nation cannot with honor and humanity maintain a 
policy of isolation and disinterestedness from the 
distress and suffering of the peoples of Europe. 
Even if the necessity of the peoples of Europe did not 
have a compelling appeal, the interrelated economic 
interests of the world would prevent our limiting 
our attention solely to this hemisphere. 

The Peace Treaty includes provisions in an inter- 
national agreement to prevent war among nations, 
with all its cruelties and sacrifices of human life, with 
its burden of indebtedness and taxations for re- 
duction in standing armies, the diminution of great 
navies, and the limitation of the production of arms 
and ammunition. If the Senate shall fail to ratify 
the Treaty of Versailles, our nation may be isolated 
from other countries of the world which at some time 
might be pitted against us. Such isolation and 
possibilities would make necessary the creation and 
maintenance of a large standing army and a greater 
and more effective navy in order in some degree to 
protect the Republic of the United States from ag- 
gression by those countries which were our allies in 
the great war and which were and are now our 
friends. 


Misleading the Bolsheviki 


INCOLN STEFFENS went to Russia for 
L the President; Dr. Herron was appointed 
to attend the Prinkipo Conference; 
George Creel was the head of the Committee on 
Public Information, and very close to the 
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President; Norman Hapgood was sent as 
Minister to Denmark; Fred Howe was in 
charge of Ellis Island. 

A disciple of revolutionary doctrine looking 
at these appointments might be encouraged to 
believe that in the land of the free, his ac- 
tivities would not be so vigorously unwelcome, 
especially when he had some reason to believe 
that the United States Government had con- 
templated recognizing Lenin and Trotzky as 
a “friendly country.” Moreover, it was well 
known that for many years the United States 
whilefurnishing comparatively few converts had 
been a pretty good asylum for the radically 
inclined. Also, it was equally well known that 
the United States Government had never had 
an organized political Secret Service to watch 
revolutionary activities or such matters. The 
freedom of the press was such that many papers 
preached the overturn of the Government 
officially unnoticed and unmolested. With the 
great impetus given to Sovietism by the course 
of events in Russia and the general unsettle- 
ment caused by the war, the United States 
seemed to present an encouraging field for 
spreading the doctrine. Nor were other en- 
couraging signs wanting. People like Colonel 
Thompson and many others urged the recogni- 
tion of the Bolshevist Government in Russia as 
a friendly nation and wished to supply food 
and clothing to it. While our soldiers were 
fighting the Bolsheviki in Archangel and aiding 
the enemies of the Bolsheviki in Siberia a 
Bolshevist “ambassador” resided peacefully 
in New York, unrecognized it is true, but still 
free to direct any work which he might deem 
useful for the destruction of our form of govern- 
ment—for presumably that was his business 
since that is the aim of the organization he 
represents. If the Bolsheviki were misled by 
such signs as these into embarking upon a more 
ambitious campaign in this country than the 
facts warranted we ought not to be greatly 
surprised. On the other hand, the Red 
agitators must themselves have been surprised 
to find that, while the Government’s former 
commissioner of Ellis Island might lead one of 
their meetings, the American Legion was likely 
to break up the next, and that the public, sud- 
denly awakening to them, turned hostile and 
the Government followed suit so that on all 
sides their members were on the way to jail and 
deportation. 

The episode may have taught the Bolsheviki 
something. It will be an advantage to us if it 


has, but not nearly so great an advantage as if 
we have learned something out of the experience 
ourselves. Eternal vigilence is the price of 
liberty which is in more danger from the 
ignorance that begets Bolshevism than the 
ambition that begets dictators. The episode 
isn’t over. In fact, while the Bolshevist 
attack on us may have passed its high water 
mark, the American reaction against the 
Bolsheviki has just begun. The Attorney 
General while hurrying prosecutions to make 
up lost time can hardly keep pace with public 
desires, and Congress is busy framing ex- 
clusion laws and methods of eradicating 
Bolshevist doctrine. And added to all these 
things there are many agencies at work at 
Americanization which is chiefly education. 
And this is the real key-note of the situation. If 
we had been doing our full duty in giving 
everyone in this country a fair education the 
foundation of our Government would be fire- 
proof against the brands of anarchy. The 
lesson which the Bolsheviki have taught us is 
the need of a nation-wide educational revival. 


Public Schools, a Neglected Investment 


F SOME morning we should all read in the 
| headline of our daily paper that the little 

red school houses of the country and 
their bigger brick counterparts in the city, in- 
stead of starting poor boys on the way to the 
White House, there to defend and preserve the 
Constitution, as is our tradition—if instead of 
this the flaring headline announced that these 
institutions were busy graduating Bolsheviki, 
we should feel that the insidious doctrine of 
Lenin and Trotzky had indeed hit us in a 
vital spot. That situation has not happened, 
but in large measure we deserve to have it 
happen to us. 

Bolshevism has its rankest growth amongst 
those who have failed under the present wage 
system and who feel the system to be wrong 
for that reason. It draws devotees most 
readily from those communities or those races 
which are accustomed to being downtrodden 
and have grown to make a religion of com- 
plaining—and who are in some way isolated 
from their more successful brethren. 

Are we not preparing the teaching profession 
as a recruiting ground for the Bolshevist 
doctrines? Is it reasonable to expect teachers 
to inculcate a healthy vigorous American point 
of view while living on starvation wages and so 
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cramped as to be cut off from the usual enjoy- 


ments of the rest of the population? Is it 
reasonable to expect to get able and sound- 
minded professors to expound the economic 
laws of a system which makes them notable 
for their poverty? Or can they understand 
properly the world in which they live if they 
are too poor to move around among other 
people and see what is going on? The auto- 
mobile has made the United States spend ten 
times as much money on its roads as it used to 
do. Weneed a similar revolution in our public 
school systems, and if we could have it, it 
would pay us more than any other investment 
we could make. The essence of our democracy 
is universal and good education. We are not 
getting it now and the chief reason is that we 
don’t want it enough to pay for it. 


The Pandolfo Promotion and Judge Landis 
[ss -years in a Federal penitentiary for 


using the mails to defraud is the sentence 
imposed by Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis of the Federal Court of Chicago on 
S. C. Pandolfo, promoter of the Pan Motor 
Company of St. Cloud, Minn. Thus inglori- 
ously terminates the immediate career of one 
of the pirates of promotion whose “ get-rich- 
quick” methods at the expense of gullible 
investors were disclosed by the WorLD’s Work 
in January, 1919. The former emperor of 
St. Cloud was an ambitious man, and his 
exalted game was perhaps the greatest promo- 
tion swindle in recent years. By flattery, 
coercion, appeals to patriotism, and to fear of 
criticism, Pandolfo succeeded in having the 
Commercial Club of St. Cloud as his strongest 
ally, leading bankers and business men of the 
town to serve on his board of directors, and 
letters of recommendation from the officers of 
reputable banks, with which to sell his stock. 
Such a combination of “dependable”’ endorse- 
ments was fortified in a plant which cost—at 
rush work and high prices—nearly a million and 
a half dollars. There the heavy hammers were 
kept going on outside orders for drop forgings 
and the noise thus created was the tune to 
which the stock was sold. Pan Motor stock 
of a par value of $4,750,000 was sold at twice its 
par value. Pandolfo got the first half of every 
subscription paid in. 
At the time of the trial the company had 
only $5,000 cash in the bank and owed about 
$250,000. 


The Associated Advertising Clubs first called 
attention to the reality in the operations. Pan- 
dolfo raised the cry of “conspiracy”’ against 
himself. The verdict is a credit to the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs and a victory for 
every legitimate advertiser. Suits against the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
Doubleday, Page & Company, the Daily Senti- 
nel of Grand Junction, Colo., the Financial 
World, the Arizona Bankers Association and 
others would have added $5,000,000 to Pan- 
dolfo’s fortune, if he had won them. 

Federal Judge Kenesaw M. Landis in render- 
ing the verdict bitterly scored those papers 
which sell their news columns for advertising 
purposes, as well as the state laws of Delaware 
that permit incorporation of stock-jobbing en- 
terprises. Following are quotations from Judge 
Landis’s statement: 

“Now, if this Court had jurisdiction over a 
sovereign state, | would call a special grand 
jury to consider the indictment of the state of 
Delaware for its offenses as disclosed from time 
to time in the criminal proceedings in this court. 
The state of Delaware plays the game because, 
by playing it, it gets money in its treasury to help 
run its state, thereby relieving its own citizens 
to that extent from the burden of taxation. 
Delaware is willing to get it that way and is still 
getting it” [the Pan Motor Company was incor- 
porated under the laws of Delaware]. 

The Court: Now, the Minneapolis Daily 
News, in October 1917, under date of October 
2nd, carried an article about the Pan Motor 
Company of St. Cloud. This is a news article 
of the Minneapolis Daily News—Whose paper 
is that, Mr. Cummins? 

Mr. Cummins: It is one of the Clover Leaf 
Dailies. There is one published in Omaha, one 
in St. Paul, and one in Minneapolis. 

The Court: Who owns them? 

Mr. Cummins: The Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is president of the 
corporation. 

The Court: What is his name? 

Mr. Cummins: Colver. 

The Court: If he is the owner of this 
Minneapolis Daily News he had better quit 
being chairman of the Federal Trade Con- 
mission and reform his crooked paper. 

Mr. Cummins: That was in reward of 
supporting the administration. 

The Court: Judge Rush, who is the owner 
of this paper? 
paper? 
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Mr. Rush: This is all news to me. 

The Court: Well, Mr. Cummins lives in 
St. Paul and he ought to know. 

Mr. Cummins: | did not say that he owned 
it, he is connected with it. 

The Court: You said he was chairman? 

Mr. Cummins: Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission. He is one of the officers 
of the corporation that publishes the Clover 
Leaf Dailies. 

The Court: Now, in the Minneapolis News, 
on the 2nd of October, 1917, | find this: “In 
the experimental building, just across from the 
main unit, cars are now being turned out at the 
rate of from 3 to 10oaday.”’ Now, there was no 
more justification for that statement than there 
is for saying that from 3 to 10 cars a day are 
being turned out in this room now. That was 
in the Minneapolis News of October 2, 1917. 

Judge Landis said, further: 

“On the witness stand Forsyth [who was the 
automobile editor of the Minneapolis News, on 
October 2, 1917, but a few weeks later was 
hired by Pandolfo as his advertising manager], 
testified that it was the policy of the Minne- 
apolis News to open its news columns to 
advertisers whose patronage it was soliciting, to 
open its news columns to such concerns and 
there give hospitality to such stuff of those 
concerns whose advertising they were soliciting 
as would induce favorable action by their 
intended advertisers. This is what that man 
said was the policy of the Minneapolis Daily 
News. 

“So I deal with the Minneapolis News in the 
same category as | deal with the Merchant 
and Manufacturer, and the Banker, and other 
eminent Chicago publications [fake write-up 
sheets] whose activities as shown by the evidence 
in this case make the old Chicago Dispatch of 
Joseph Dunlap look like the last word in 
conserving morality.” 


To Check the Shrinkage of Our Forests 


REPORT recently published by the 
Committee on Forest Conservation 


of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association asserts that the total annual 
consumption of wood in the United States in- 
cluding that destroyed by fire, storms, and 
insects is two or three times as great as the 
annual growth under existing conditions of 
neglect and insufficient protection. The scarc- 
ity of timber is realized by every person who 
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has tried to acquire wood for any one of its 
multitude of uses which include especially 
building materials and paper manufacturing 
with all the many articles of daily use in which 
paper is a component. The family woodpile, 
figuratively and practically, is no longer able 
to be supplied by a few hours of exercise on 
neighboring premises—it is now a question 
of exercising both patience and money in order 
to get sufficient wood. 

Rough estimates put the original forest area 
of the United States at 850 million acres and 
the present forest area at perhaps 550 million 
acres. But in that present estimate 250 mil- 
lion acres are partially cut and burned over 
and 100 million are so severely cut and burned 
that, unless supplemented by planting, there 
will be no succeeding forest of commercial 
value, leaving about 200 million acres of ma- 
ture and merchantable timber, or less than 
one fourth of the original area. 

Europe, with her denser population and in- 
tensely cultivated land, had to organize her 
forests long ago, in order to insure a sustained 
annual yield. But in America, until recent 
years, seemingly limitless supplies of raw wood 
have been available from the vast tracts of 
undeveloped country between every city of 
ourland. And so the necessity for a practical 
regulation of forests has not been felt here. 
But with the growth of population and the 
increased demands of great industries, the 
problem of the source of our wood is brought 
home. The forests are virtually retreating 
into the hills, where the wood is partially 
inaccessible and whence transportation is ex- 
pensive. 

In the furtherance of welfare and prosperity 
the public is faced with problems which are as 
urgent in demanding attention as is that of 
conserving our national forests. But there are 
few in which the application of a solution will 
more surely produce the desired result. Thus, 
the outlook is optimistic in this distressing 
situation of our shrinking timber supply. 
The solutions are at hand, governed by the 
laws of nature and formulated by forestry 
experts. It only remains to put these into 
intelligent operation in order to insure an 
abundant future supply of every sort of wood. 
The fundamental requirement is two-fold. 
First, it is necessary to protect the forests 
which we still have; and secondly, provision 
must be made for a future supply. 

The Committee on Forest Conservation has 
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formulated the following recommendations 
looking toward the speedy adoption and execu- 
tion of a forest policy: 

1. A forest survey and classification to de- 
termine present supplies and to designate areas 
suitable for watershed protection, and those 
suitable for future timber supply. 

2. The extension of public purchase of 
cut over lands since the best interests of the 
country indicate that public forests should be 
at least twice their present area. The produc- 
tion of large-sized timber is too long a process 
with too slow a return to attract private capital 
in sufficient amounts. 

3. A vigorous codperation between the 
Federal and the state governments, in order to 
reduce the now enormous annual loss by fire. 

4. State encouragement for timber growing 
by uniform forestry laws, nurseries, and the 
services of state-paid experts. 

5. A large programme for planting through- 
out the denuded areas of the country. 

It is upon these or similar lines that the 
state and National governments should co- 
operate without delay, and leave no effort 
unspared to restore the balance between con- 
sumption and supply in this absolutely essen- 
tial industry. 


The Boy Scout Decennial 


HIS month the Boy Scouts of America 

are celebrating the tenth anniversary 

of the founding of the scout movement 
in this country. Beginning on a small scale, 
as a big dream in the minds of a few men who 
loved boys, it has spread from coast to coast 
and made itself a vital part of the life of the 
nation. The organization is to-day firmly 
planted in every state in the Union as well as in 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Alaska. It numbers a 
membership of more than one hundred thou- 
sand adult leaders and approximately three 
hundred and seventy thousand boys, and is 
reckoned as one of the strongest forces for law 
and order, good health and good citizenship, 
operating in America; a movement still growing 
in power of service to America’s boys and to 
America herself. 
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On the evening of February eighth, the Scout 
birthday, every Boy Scout in the country will 
renew his obligation to the movement, and to 
the fine scout oath which runs as follows: 


On my honor I will do my best: 

1. Todo my duty to God and my country, and 
to obey the scout law; 

2. To help other people at all times; 

3. To keep myself physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight. 


A rather comprehensive code of conduct this, 
compact in forty simple words; a code every 
American citizen might well take to heart and 
make a part of his daily life, as those three 
hundred and seventy thousand Boy Scouts 
are learning to do! 

Scouts are trained to be on the lookout for 
opportunities to be useful to other people, to 
guide strangers, to run errands, to lend a hand 
to the stalled autoist, to put out a fire, or to 
build one, to prevent panic, to save persons 
from drowning, to meet any kind of emergency 
with skilled hand and cool head. Service, 
unselfish, voluntary, intelligent, is the scout 
ideal. 

Every scout is pledged to do a “daily good 
turn,” an act of friendliness, without thought 
of reward, from sheer good will. This tenth 
scout anniversary is to be especially devoted 
to spreading the “ good turn”’ idea throughout 
the nation. The Boy Scouts of America are 
asking everybody to join with them in under- 
taking for one week at least to make the “ daily 
good turn” a universal practice; north, south, 
east, and west, to start a real era of good will. 
It is an imagination compelling suggestion, and 
one which deserves the action as well as the 
consideration of each of us. 

The Boy Scouts have every reason to look 
back with pride on the ten years of their splen- 
did progress and accomplishment, and every 
reason to look forward with hope and high 
dreams. Scouting has come to stay and to 
grow in America, and the future of America is 
brighter because three hundred and seventy 
thousand boys are pledged to keep themselves 
“physically strong, mentally awake, and mor- 
ally straight.” 














OIL AND THE INVESTOR 


By RAY MORRIS 


Every month in this part of the magazine THE Wor p’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


NE of the sights shown visitors to 
Oklahoma, a few years ago, was 
the group of fancy residences 
built by various Osage Indians, 
wards of the government, out of 

oil royalties. The house was usually bright 
colored—why should an Indian paint his house 
white—and not infrequently the owner, some- 
what oppressed by his new magnificence, slept 
in a tent on the front lawn. Frankly, I don’t 
know what an Osage Indian ought to do with 
seventy-five thousand dollars; and there were a 
good many of them in that predicament! But 
I think these bewildered and ecstatic benefi- 
ciaries of the Cushing pool have fully as much 
of their capital left to-day as will the average 
investor in the thirteen hundred new oil pro- 
motions of the first ten months of 1919, after a 
similar lapse of time. 

The oil speculation now going on is in many 
ways an especially picturesque one, combining 
nearly all the elements which tend to weaken 
critical judgment; undoubted cases of sudden 
and amazing wealth; possibilities of future 
development which no wise man will deny, and, 
worst of all, the illusive appearance of a specula- 
tion which is open to, and attractive to, the 
little fellow. This all really started, from a 
market standpoint, with the discovery of the 
Cushing field, in 1913; prior to that time, we 
had experienced no really first-rate oil boom for 
many years. And it started slowly. The 
special dangers and difficulties of oil production 
seemed, at first, to be rather fully appreciated. 
It was only when Oklahoma was followed by 
Texas, Wyoming, and then by Louisiana as 
Important producers of high-grade oil, that 
caution was relegated to the list of forgotten 
virtues, and the great speculation was on. 

_We who live in the East are expected to fur- 
nish most of the money for this venture in ap- 
plied economics, but we are treated only mod- 
erately to the sunshine and poetry of the busi- 
ness on which the West and the Southwest 
thrives. In the East, the extraordinary offer- 


ings come in the morning mail—which is a bad 
way to get them read. In the Southeast, they 
feature these buoyances of youthful expectation 
supplemented by the minute enumeration of 
other people’s profits, in full-page and double- 
page advertisements in the newspapers. 

“This is not a wild-cat proposition. Ask 
any oil operator who is familiar with our hold- 
ings what they think of our proposition. Back 
your own judgment, use your own head, it 
might be better than the other fellow’s. After 
all, it is your investment that makes money for 
you. The person who is afraid to take a 
chance never gets very far. Read the record 
of all money makers and you will see they all 
took a chance.” 

That one is from Dallas. Another one, from 
Shreveport, points out that the company has 
locations set for drilling in a churchyard, and 
lays emphasis on the special success that is well 
known to attend churchyard operations. 

In Shreveport, in Dallas, Wichita Falls, Fort 
Worth, and Tulsa, leases are traded in dozens 
of little shops with their characteristic black- 
board offerings, and the hotel lobbies are 
thronged with eager speculators. Rooms are 
almost unobtainable, and if you are fortunate 
enough to get one, the management serves a 
printed notice on you to the effect that you 
can not expect to occupy it alone. In the oil 
fields, the clay roads are worn into perils and 
pitfalls by the incessant traffic of heavy vehicles 
and in wet weather they often become im- 
passable. Sanitary conditions become ex- 
tremely bad, and the main function of the screen 
doors on the restaurants seems to be to keep 
the swarming flies from getting out. At the 
well, the driller and his tool dresser work long 
and very uncertain hours. They are wet 
through when it rains, and are subject to peri- 
odic drenchings with crude oil and oil spray, 
but the driller gets from fourteen to sixteen 
dollars a day and the tool dresser about a 
dollar less; the pay of a colonel in the army. 

The driller, in the vernacular, knows where 
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he gets off, but how about the owner of the 
lease? How much of this flurry and fever is 
moonshine and poetry, and to what extent is 
the game that all these eager people are playing 
a sound one, with a sporting chance for success 
and fortune? Oil production has certain 
aspects like gold mining, and the speculative 
excitement is reminiscent of California and 
’49, but the delivery of the finished product, 
embracing all the branches of the operation, 
is a highly complex business, differing widely 
from other production and marketing opera- 
tions, and it seems to be a business which is 
unusually difficult for the outsider to analyze. 
What does the investor in oil securities get, 
and how do his speculative chances look, as 
compared to investments and speculations in 
other fields? These questions are worth asking 
because of the great oil fortunes on one side 
of the ledger, and, on the other side, the de- 
plorable losses that have been made and are 
going to be made by a very large proportion of 
the small speculators. | 

The only certain thing about an oil well is 
that its initial production is the greatest, and 
that it will forthwith proceed to decline toward 
the vanishing point, in a curve which is apt to 
bend downward very rapidly in the first weeks 
and months, flattening out toward the end. 
Even this certainty may be modified by re- 
drilling to deeper sands, “shooting” the well 
to open up the internal structure, and by other 
devices, but, generally speaking, the rule holds 
good, and the rate of exhaustion is apt to be 
somewhat more rapid than is generally as- 
sumed. I have before me the logs of a group 
of wells in the Desdemona field, Texas, showing 
the initial date and production, and the pro- 
duction from the same wells at later dates. 
Four of these wells, averaging 2,750 barrels per 
day per well when they came in, had ceased 
flowing at an average date seventy-one days 
thereafter; one of them, which came in at four 
thousand barrels, flowed less than fifty-five 
days. This is hardly typical of mid-continent 
conditions, as the Desdemona field is famous 
for its high initial pressures and early exhaus- 
tion, but a similar result is produced by the 
excessive drilling in the Burkburnett field, 
farther west. Contrasting with this, there are 
“pumpers” in Ohio that have been produc- 
ing oil for forty years, and it is common, in 
all the old fields, to see a string of wells coupled 
up to a single pump, and producing per- 
haps two or three barrels a week. This is 


not the stage at which the business is specu- 
lative, however. 

What this means for the buyer of the stock 
of the new oil company that advertises its five 
thousand barrels per day production, is, in 
general, that the production from the original 
wells will be down to pretty inconsequential 
figures after the first year or so; in the mean- 
time, the management may drill more wells, 
unless its leases are fully drilled already. If 
they are, then the alternatives are to distribute 
the earnings in dividends or to go on acquiring 
further leases, and in the latter case, if the 
company buys shrewdly and has a fair amount 
of luck, it can continue its operations for 
an indefinite period. Two tendencies always 
seem to work against this, however; the pres- 
sure to distribute large dividends, and the de- 
sire to raise more and more capital for new 
lease properties, in which case the new capital 
is pretty sure to find itself burdened by the 
old shares, representing leases that have ceased 
to produce. It is easy and quite usual for a 
company that has acquired new production to 
pay handsome dividends during the first year; 
it is much less easy for the stockholder to re- 
gard these dividends as being in effect a return 
of capital, and to amortize his investment 
accordingly. The buyer of stock in a gold 
mine understands this better than the oil in- 
vestor does, and the misunderstanding is 
probably due to the long-continued, increas- 
ingly successful operations of the great com- 
panies. The speculator in flush-production 
stocks does not realize how small a proportion 
of the earnings of the older companies have been 
declared out as dividends, and how large a 
proportion has been turned back into the prop- 
erty, year by year. Nor does he realize 
how especially this industry demands a huge 
amount of capital, ready at all times to acquire 
leases in the newest field, and to undertake the 
exceedingly costly large-scale processes of 
manufacture and distribution. The oil busi- 
ness to-day is, to a preéminent degree, a large 
capital business, and the small unit, for the 
best of economic reasons, must expect to en- 
counter special difficulties, which, under ordi- 
nary conditions, are apt to become prohibitive. 

There are four ends to the business: produc- 
tion, transportation, refining, and distribution. 
The temporariness of mid-continent production 
we have already noted. To-day the great new 
field is in Louisiana; six months ago, it was 
Texas; before that, Wyoming; before that, 
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Oklahoma. An operator can get his production 
in one of these fields in several different ways; 
he can buy flowing wells and “proven”’ terri- 
tory, as many of the stock promoters are doing, 
but, if he does, he will have to pay a price, under 
present conditions, not far below that at which 
the property is expected to pay out. Or he 
can buy “wild-cat” leases, with varying ex- 
pectations of oil but with an excellent chance 
of losing his investment. Or he can play the 
game the way the small but often successful 
lease trader does, buying leases adjacent to 
drilling operations undertaken by somebody 
else. As the drilling continues, speculative 
interest increases, so that the lease trader can 
perhaps sell out one or two of his leases at a 
price that covers his entire purchase. Then, 
if his neighbor the oil driller strikes something 
worth while, the small operator sells out the 
balance of his adjacent holdings at a handsome 
profit, and repeats the venture somewhere else. 

Competitive drilling plays a great part 
among wells in a single vicinity because all oil 
leases leak at the edges, and whether you get 
your neighbor’s oil or he gets yours is largely a 
matter of speed. Consequently, a well in 
the middle of a large tract is usually let alone 
by the owner, or, at least, he undertakes further 
drilling with deliberation, but if he strikes oil 
near his boundary he drills his borders with all 
haste, knowing that his neighbor will “ offset”’ 
his wells, on the other side of the boundary 
just as fast as he can get the equipment on the 
ground. 

I have elaborated this, perhaps at too great 
length, to emphasize the position of the little 
operator. Even if he strikes a good well, it 
is quite apparent that he is facing an appalling 
capital investment in working out the possi- 
bilities of his leasehold under conditions of 
fierce competition. He usually meets the situa- 
tion by disposing of a part interest in his prop- 
erty to a larger company, on a basis whereby 
the larger company makes an initial payment 
and drills the wells, for joint account, the cost 
being chargeable against subsequent produc- 
tion, if there is any. Thus, by the possession 
of ready capital, the large operator can make 
very advantageous part-interest contracts, free 
of exploration risks. 

Conditions in Oklahoma when the great 
Cushing pool came in, illustrated another aspect 
of this. The flush production, for a time, was 
far in excess of storage and transportation 
facilities, so that oil was stored on the ground, 
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behind earthen dikes, and run into dry creeks 
that were dammed up to form reservoirs. 
From sheer excess of production over local 
demand, the price fell to forty cents a barrel, 
not because that was the value of the oil to a 
refinery at Chicago or Bayonne, but because 
there was no way, at the time, to get it there, 
and new wells were coming in, by the dozen, 
day after day. 

Meantime, while the pipe lines raced to the 
field and the tank cars were doing their inade- 
quate best, the large companies were gathering 
the harvest, not merely of cheap oil above 
ground, but of leases based on the glut price. 
Even after steel storage was erected and the 
pipe lines got in, the difference between the 
“posted price” for oil and the price at which 
the pipe lines sold to the refineries, operated, 
as always, in favor of the large concern and 
against the small producer. 

A pipe line is, technically, a common carrier. 
It is also a merchant, and posts every day the 
price at which it will buy all oil delivered to it 
from the field tanks. But at a time of flush 
production in a new field, oil is seeking trans- 
portation competitively, and the pipe lines 
first on the ground can buy their oil at a price 
well below the actual market at the other end. 

The disadvantage attaching to smallness in 
this operation is quite obvious. Let us now 
carry the comparison into the other branches 
of the business, always with the endeavor to 
gauge the prospects of the thirteen hundred 
new promotions of 1919! Suppose we consider 
the case then, not of the isolated small pro- 
ducer, but of the small production and refining 
company, whose shares are floated, amid a 
burst of enthusiasm, on the New York market. 

This concern has, let us say, six thousand 
barrels per day of flush production, diversified 
leases, and a small interior refinery. It has 
gathering lines in the field, and it has some 
tank cars, but, of course, has no trunk pipe 
lines to the primary markets for the product at 
Chicago or New York, because these cost nearly 
as much to build as prairie railroads used to 
cost, ten years ago, and will not function eco- 
nomically unless they can gather and buy some 
twenty thousand barrels of oil per day at one 
end, and deliver it to a great refinery at the 
other. 

Now, we must remember, at the outset, that 
an oil refinery is not an isolated industrial 
plant, like a knitting mill, or a piano factory. 
It manufactures its product with unparalleled 
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speed; consequently, its raw material must 
come in, and its finished goods go out, in a 
rapid and steady flow. It is quite obvious 
that if a refinery at a primary market, or at 
tidewater, and supplied by a trunk pipe line, 
is in competition with an interior refinery, 
supplied by tank cars and delivering again 
to them, the local, interior refinery is in a 
most precarious competitive situation. Broadly 
speaking, the life of the interior refinery is the 
life of the oil field around it, which may be 
three years, or perhaps six or seven years, 
before production dwindles to a point where 
existing pipe line facilities can not get enough 
oil to go around. When that time comes, the 
local refinery, which produces goods where 
they are not wanted, must buy against the 
trunk line refinery located in a broad market, 
and eventually must either reach out with its 
own pipe lines to new fields, or must attempt 
the hopeless competition of railroad freight 
rates against pipe line rates. 

The current oil boom is so new, and the 
fields in mid-continent territory have come into 
production in such rapid succession, that the 
history of interior refineries of other days has 
been forgotten. Just now, there is oil enough 
for everybody, and a combination of causes 
makes a reasonable profit possible for all these 
small folks, but, in the end, the great refineries, 
rightly located and adequately served, will live, 
and the interior, tank-car refineries, will mostly 
be charged up to experience account. For the 
newly organized concern that rests on just this 
proposition, therefore (and most of them do) 
the prognosis is grave, unless they definitely 
and conclusively amortize their property out 
of the profits of the next year or two, or unless 
they can finance the terribly rapid and costly 
process of continuous expansion up to the point 
where they are complete units, adequately 
equipped to handle all branches of the business 
in the world markets. 

But the continuing output of new capital 
which this requires is staggering, and there is 
never any end toit. In the case of unseasoned 
concerns, moreover, it rests on a factor fully as 
uncertain as oil production; the willingness of 
the security market to absorb huge blocks of 
new speculative securities, in season and out. 
This year, if it was an oil issue, it was over- 
subscribed, but how about next year, and the 
year after that? Until this year, the complete 
units in the Standard Oil group have done 
nearly all their tremendous development work 
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out of current revenues, but their dividend 
payments have been quite modest, and they 
have had the immeasurable advantage of being 
first in the field, and of building up gradually 
to meet the situation as it developed. The 
newcomer to-day can not do that; he must 
either compete with a group- of the best built 
and most strongly financed concerns in the 
country, in full flower, or suffer from the very 
disadvantages which the completeness of their 
operations imposes on him. 

On the other side of the question, the sensa- 
tional changes in the oil industry during the 
last half-dozen years undoubtedly constitute 
one of the great commercial romances of our 
time, and it is most natural that they should 
afford the basis for a huge speculation. The 
spectacular development of the internal com- 
bustion engine created a famine demand for 
gasolene, which used to be a rather troublesome 
by-product; the new oil fields of the world 
responded nobly to the demand, and the war 
not only demonstrated the importance of fuel 
oil, but, by its effect on wages, gave fuel oil 
an immense advantage over coal throughout 
a very wide range of industries based on high 
fuel consumption. Most of the cost of coal 
occurs in the two factors of wages and trans- 
portation; it is mined by hand labor, and it 
can not be run through a pipe line. Moreover, 
coal production, everywhere, was a low-wage 
industry before the war, and has gone the way 
of other low-wage industries in suffering a 
disproportionate increase in cost. 

The use of oil fuel to-day is standard practice 
in the navy, and the merchant marine is rapidly 
adopting it, as are many large industries, such 
as electric power plants. The development is 
so new, and the war loss of shipping so great, 
that there is at present an entirely inadequate 
fleet of tank steamers adapted to the service, 
and it is characteristic of the great oil opera- 
tions in Mexico, which is to-day the preéminent 
fuel oil producer, that the wells are “screwed 
down,” and opened from time to time just to 
the extent warranted by transportation con- 
ditions. 

The chaotic conditions affecting the world’s 
fuel are perhaps at their peak just now. Not 
Mexico and California alone, but a group 
of developments in southeastern Europe, in 
Persia, and elsewhere, stand ready to supply 
an excellent, cheap, and abundant fuel, just as 
soon as the local pipe lines, loading racks, re- 
fineries and tank ships can be provided, and it 
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is easy to let the imagination run on the 
changes in industry, everywhere, which this 
foretells. 

The oil situation is one of the keenest and 
most unusual interest, full of great promise 
for the concerns. that are wise enough, and 
strong enough, to codrdinate the avery 
large-scale difficulties involved. But I can 
not get away from the impression that, in 
the process, we are going to see a very large 
number of the new, small concerns fall by 
the wayside, and that the amount of capital 
lost to investors is going to be rather startling. 
| know of no other business where ten million 
dollars looks so much like a white chip, or 
where it is more difficult to progress, steadily 
and conservatively, from small beginnings. 
To-day, the margin of profit is wide, all along 
the line, with the exception, perhaps, of retail 
gasolene distribution, but it must inevitably 
narrow as the great competing developments of 
the present time become fully operative, leav- 
ing the final, decisive advantage with the com- 
plete units, able to gather the crude oil from a 
hundred fields, and to minimize all transporta- 
tion except by pipe line and tank ship. 

As for the thirteen hundred companies that 
have started out so bravely this year, | wonder 
how many of them will be in business, say by 
Christmas, 1923? I think not very many. 
Unfortunately, the company promoters do not 
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depend much on production or refining profits. 
The eager security market is apt to make their 
venture pay out quickly and handsomely, 
leaving the “ultimate holder,” or series of ulti- 
mate holders, to learn oil economics at their 
leisure. Much of the speculative buying of 
new wells, at fancy prices, is for the purpose of 
“sweetening production” on newly financed 
properties that desperately need a few gushers 
for stock market purposes, and the promoter 
need not greatly concern himself, under these 
circumstances, with perplexing and embarrass- 
ing calculations as to the likelihood that the lease 
will pay out the purchase price in oit produced. 

The investor in the shares of the large, 
complete-unit companies has a far cheaper 
purchase, although the share price is much 
greater. But even with these concerns, it is 
important to weigh the question of financial - 
stability very carefully, in view of the certain 
need for expansion, in good times and bad, 
and the corresponding uncertainty of the will- 
ingness of security markets to stand ready at 
all times to provide new capital. The really 
sure and safe profits are the ones that are 
being made by the Osage Indians and by the 
other amazed farmers and small land owners 
who lease for the customary one eighth royalty 
and are experiencing changes in their economic 
status, unearned and unexpected, that are 
quite unparalleled in history. 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


Our Treaty Action in Foreign Eyes. 
As Seen in Germany. The Atti- 


French Expression of Opinion. 


The British Viewpoint. 


tude of the Erstwhile Neutrals, of Latin-America, and of Japan 
By LOTHROP STODDARD 


MERICA has been much in the lime- 
light these last few years, but never 
has the world’s gaze been more 
7 intently directed upon us than dur- 

ing the momentous Senate debates 
culminating in the Peace Treaty’s failure to 
pass our Upper House. Comment on the mat- 
ter has fairly teemed in the press of every land, 
and, as might have been expected, the subject 
has been viewed from a wide variety of angles. 
What follows is a representative symposium of 
foreign thought, by countries. 


In England opinions seem decidedly mixed. 
The action of the Senate is something that 
many are apparently unable to understand, 
while others who express themselves at all on 
the subject withhold their criticism in the hope, 
it would seem, that something approximating 
favorable action may finally result. It is a 
puzzle to many disappointed Americans to hear 
some Englishmen go so far as to approve the 
Senate’s stand. The first reaction to the 
Treaty’s failure was predominantly disappoint- 
ment and apprehension, save in those circles 
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which from the first had fought the idea of the 
League of Nations. Said the London Times: 


The disappointment to the democracies of Europe 
is a bitter blow to the whole system of international 
policy which America did so much to build up, and 
of which the League of Nations is the concrete ex- 
pression. It is a very heavy prejudice to the pros- 
pects of European peace and of world peace. Any 
attempt to disguise these things from ourselves or 
from the Americans would be idle and unwise. We 
must face the facts—and they are serious facts—of 
the new situation which the unfortunate action of 
the Senate has created. 


Similar in tone was the liberal Westminster 
Gazette, which wrote: 


It is a grave disappointment that the United 
States, whose entry into the war was hailed not only 
because it reénforced the material strength of the 
Allies but because it reinvigorated the moral ideas 
with which they began the war, should do anything 
to blight the very sensitive plant of hope which 
grew out of the battlefield. 


The Observer was decidedly pessimistic, 
characterizing the Senate’s action as a “moral 
collapse of the American front and an abandon- 
ment of the Allies, leaving them to face alone 
the responsibility for circumstances which the 
United States had so large a share in creating” ; 
while the New Statesman wrote in similar vein: 
“What is really serious, we think, is not the 
Senate’s behavior, but the fact that the Senate 
apparently represents the attitude of the 
American people.” And a Sunday paper ex- 
claimed rather tartly: 


President Wilson let Americans into supporting 
the League, and now they are climbing down. One 
thing is clear: they must be in the League or out of 
it. Ifthey ever mean to be a real world-power, they 
must take their world duties seriously and shoulder 
their share of responsibilities with the other great 
powers. Wecan not have them in the League as a 
kind of country member with no liabilities. To 
pick and choose is all very well, but if they do that 
the whole scheme of the League of Nations must be 
recast. 


The speeches of leading men echoed the 
attitude of the press. Mr. Balfour said of the 
Senate’s “reservations” proposals: 


If one of us begins to make reservations, the future 
of the League of Nations is dark indeed; reservations 
that one great nation makes will be copied inevitably 
by others; the whole sense of equality of effort will 
be thrown aside and solidarity will be dissolved. 


Lothrop Stoddard 


And another political leader, Winston Church- 
ill, Secretary of War, described under the 
caption “Will America Fail Us?” what he 
considered America’s moral commitments in 
the general European situation. Contending 
that the League of Nations. was an American 
plane pressed upon the Peace Conference by 
the United States, Mr. Churchill asserted that 
the present condition of Central Europe was 
mainly due to American initiative. From this 
he deduced that “to carry such a policy half 
way, and to carry it no farther; to destroy the 
old organization without attempting to supply 
the new; to sweep away the imperial system 
without setting in its place a League of Nations 
system, would indeed be an act from which 
America should recoil and which posterity 
would certainly condemn. The whole Turkish 
Empire has remained in a state of quasi- 
dissolution all these months, awaiting an Amer- 
ican decision, and now perhaps for many 
months more all those millions of helpless hu- 
man beings must remain, sinking deeper and 
deeper into bankruptcy, famine, and anarchy, 
without being able to make a single plan to 
save themselves. It would only remain to 
leave France alone on the Rhine, confronted 
with Germany, and probably later on with 
Russia, to squander irretrievably the whole 
victory gained by French, British, and Amer- 
ican exertions. A more melancholy page in 
human history could hardly be conceived. 
We can not believe that it will be written by 
American hands.” 

In some quarters there was a disposition to 
blame President Wilson for the Treaty’s mis- 
carriage. The Spectator expressed astonish- 
ment at the partisan construction of the 
American peace delegation, and asserted that 
“ex-President Taft, Elihu Root, and Senator 
Lodge, should have been invited to go to Paris 
to share the responsibility.” As another Brit- 
ish paper expressed it: 


We are afraid President Wilson is to blame for the 
impasse. With the best intentions, but with a stub- 
bornness which could not be mistaken, he insisted 
upon making the League of Nations part of the Peace 
Treaty, believing thereby that he would be able to 
force his views on the Senate. He has failed, and 
the results can not be but serious. It was a funda- 
mental error to mix up the League ideals with an 
instrument for enforcing the Allied terms on Ger- 
many. 


British Radical and Socialist papers, however, 
asserted that it was Europe’s own fault that 
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matters had come to this pass. “Superficially,”’ 
wrote the London Nation, “Europe’s loss is 
irremediable. Her idealists lose the participa- 
tion of the greatest of the world states in the 
greatest of world ideals. Her liberals will miss 
the hoped-for American mandate for Armenia 
and Constantinople. Her philanthropists may 
have to lament her formal withdrawal from 
economic relief of millions of starving and un- 
employed workers. Mr. Wilson might have 
gone home from Paris with the charter of a 
new Europe and have bound America to willing 
association in the work of reparation. But on 
the road to Utopia he fell among real politi- 
cians. The European Powers had made their 
own arrangements, irrespective of the policy or 
sentiment of the ally whose intervention had 
made it possible for them to come to any ar- 
rangement. Mr. Wilson himself was treated 
in Paris with gross discourtesy, while leaf by 
leaf the book of promise of his earlier states- 
manship was torn away.” And the Socialist 
Daily Herald, scoring the League as “a clique 
of cabinets instead of a league of peoples,” 
added: “The only international that will 
work is the Red international—the true union 
of peoples.” 

Recovering from their first fit of disappoint- 
ment and depression, however, many British 
journals presently took a more optimistic tone, 
asserting that American coéperation was an 
ultimate certainty, since America would soon 
realize that isolation was a practical impossi- 
bility.. They therefore urged patience and 
avoidance of hasty criticism, counting on time 


and events to complete America’s education 


and conversion. Said the London 7imes: 


We regard the delay as a calamity. We regard 
its indefinite prolongation with lively apprehension 
of the dangers and evils which may follow, but we 
shall not be estranged from America, and still less 
shall we be angry with her. We shall think she has 
made a great mistake, that she has exhibited a fatal 
inability to see the real situation of the world and 
the high part which her “manifest destiny” sum- 
mons her to play. Yet we shall not misunderstand 
her motives or her purposes. Our burdens and the 
burdens of our allies will be incomparably heavier 
if America determines she is not called upon to 
share them, but we shall shoulder them with the 
help of these allies as best we may. 


“We understand America’s difficulties,” said 
the Spectator, “and the spirit in which the 
Senate has been in action, and how public 
opinion has been working. While America’s 


voice is still uncertain, let it not be forgotten 
that America is always inclined to be like the 
man in the Gospel who said ‘I go not,’ and 
went. The President and people of the United 
States said at the beginning of the war that it 
was: none of their concern. But in the end 
America acted, and when she did act it was 
with a self-abandonment and generosity to 
which the history of international relations 
affords no parallel. America threw herself 
into the contest without a reservation, without 
thought of what she was to gain as a nation. 
She played no huckster’s part. With a mag- 
nificence of purpose which, if the world at large 
does not completely understand it, has always 
been understood here by her own flesh and 
blood, she nobly refused to make Europe’s 
agony her own opportunity.” “We ourselves,” 
said the Westminster Gazette in reminiscent vein, 
“relying on our narrow geographical separation 
from Europe, went through this stage during 
the last century, trying to maintain at once a 
splendid isolation and complete parliamentary 
freedom. In the face of an emergency, we 
found the isolation dangerous and ultimately 
impossible. We found that parliamentary 
freedom was rendered unreal by the swiftness 
with which events moved to their climax. It 
may be that America will have to learn our 
lesson for herself, but we do not believe that 
her experience will be different.” “This,” 
wrote the Daily Express, “is the consequence of 
the American Senate’s pathetic attempt to set 
the clock back and to restore the United States 
to the isolation from which the Great War 
dragged them. Persisted in, it may convulse 
Europe. It can not reisolate America.” “De- 
spite Senator Lodge’s contention that the 
Treaty is ‘already dead,’’’ asserted the Man- 
chester Guardian hopefully, “we believe that 
such a course would be viewed with as much 
dismay in America as in Europe.” And the 
Times similarly pronounced: “If America 
does not ratify this Treaty and League, she 
will presently become a party to some very 
similar arrangements. Until she does, in her 
own time, we must ‘have patience’ with 
her.” 

Turning now to those quarters which had 
opposed the whole League project from the 
beginning, we find unqualified satisfaction at 
the Senate’s action. Said the Saturday Review: 

We are convinced that the binding, far-reaching, 
and omnipresent obligations of the League of Na- 
tions would have created friction between Great 
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Britain and the United States. After more than a 
century of ill-will and misunderstanding, the British 
and Americans have come to respect one another 
and recognize each other’s strength. Why not leave 
it at that? 


And the Morning Post wrote exultantly: 


The Senate, in the barbarous but expressive phrase 
of President Wilson, has “cut the heart out of the 
Covenant.” Now, for our part, we can not but ad- 
mire the Senate for the stand that it has taken. It 
has, in fact, taken its stand upon the independence 
of the United States as a sovereign nation and its 
power to look after its own affairs and its own de- 
fence. It has also recognized the law of growth and 
decay in history, and has refused to commit itself 
to the portentous obligation of maintaining the 
world as it happens to stand in this present year of 
grace. We must all regret the illness of the Presi- 
dent, but it is idle to disguise the fact that his en- 
thusiasm for an impregnable ideal has got the whole 
world into a terrible mess. We do not know what 
solution there may be; but we can only hope that 
the abortive Covenant will be separated from the 
Treaty and allowed to drop into a deserved oblivion. 


AS SEEN IN FRANCE 


RENCH opinion showed markedly differ- 

ent reactions from those exhibited in 
Great Britain. There was much more resent- 
ment toward America, and also much more 
pleasure at the Treaty’s failure, for France had 
never been anywhere near solid for the League 
of Nations project and wide circles had seen 
security rather in such traditional methods as 
punitive indemnities, large annexations, and 
old-fashioned alliances. Nevertheless, having 
made up its mind to the Treaty as it stood, 
French public opinion displayed widespread 
apprehension and disappointment at the tidings 
from Washington. During the final debates 
in the Senate, the Paris Journal des Débdts, 
addressed this appeal to America: 


The situation of the Treaty before the American 
Senate is clearly compromised. We and the world 
have too many interests involved in American ratifi- 
cation not to address a last appeal to our American 
friends before the final vote is taken. The Treaty, 
good, bad, or indifferent, was drafted by mutual 
consent, very often under the direction of the United 
States’ representative; therefore, it was drafted under 
America’s moral responsibility. To-day France is 
amazed that not one voice is raised in the American 
Senate to declare that America, who associated her- 
self with the Allies to terminate the war, can not, 
without abandoning the most important part of her 
task, separate from them before peace is achieved, 
before the Treaty is in full force. It seems that 
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America can not, without disavowing herself, re- 
nounce the task of maintaining the peace of the world 
which can only be accomplished in a more per- 
manent way by her more intimate collaboration 
with the Allies. The Treaty without America means 
that the world’s peace is in peril, and may be de- 
stroyed at any time determined by Germany. With 
America, then, peace is guaranteed, as America her- 


self declared before the world it was to be. It is 
time for America to redeem her pledges. 
Pessimism, however, was widespread. “The 


Treaty of Peace,” said Le Matin, “is going bit 
by bit. It is the American Senate which has 
assumed this work of destruction, to which it 
devotes itself with method and consistency.” 
And another paper asserted that “in Wash- 
ington the League is being slowly choked to 
death.” 

Thus, when the Senate adjourned without 
action, the French press was inclined to agree 
with Senator Lodge that the Treaty was 
“dead,” “We fear,” said Le Matin, “that 
there is no more League of Nations. In fact, 
America has killed it. This League can live 
only if the more powerful nations, surrendering 
certain privileges their power gives them, ac- 
cept the government of a world community. 
But, if there is no more Society of Nations, if 
the United States hangs the operation of the 
Treaty upon acceptance of its reservations, 
does there, indeed, remain any treaty of peace?” 
The note of irritation against America also 
sounded strongly. Said Alfred Capus, editor 
of Le Figaro: 


They (the Americans) consider the Treaty only 
with regard to American policy, without disturbing 
themselves over the enormous losses which the delay 
in ratification causes our country. ‘The Treaty 
does not satisfy us,” they say. But don’t they know 
anything about the concessions we were obliged to 
make—and under what pressure we made them? 
And under what influences were they made? Was 
it not the authority of President Wilson which 
brought them about? Was it not their representa- 
tive, their plenipotentiary? And to-day, for motives 
purely American, they disavow this high mandate, 


‘and in order to snuff out him who spoke in their 


name they seek to punish our acquiescence. For we 
are the first victims of this discord. It is we who 
lack coal, leather, wheat, and cotton. It is we who 


pay for our necessities at the rate of nine francs to 
the dollar. 


Many Frenchmen, however, rejoiced at our 
Senate’s action. Declaring that France had 
made concessions which she never should have 
made, these men urged that France, forgetting 





















the League, should alter the Treaty, exact fresh 
guarantees from Germany, and seek a close 
alliance with England and other European 
nations. The mingled bitterness and exulta- 
tion of these circles is typified by the following 
article of “ Pertinax” in Le Figaro: 


America is resolved to follow her traditional policy 
of jealous isolation. She intends to conserve her 
sovereign rights. This is the vow of her soldiers, 
who, returning from Europe, proclaim themselves 
foes of the League of Nations. This is the desire of 
the employers who in recent strikes have been dis- 
turbed by the actions of foreign workers. The 
governments of London and Paris, brought closer 
together by the conversations wiich M. Poincaré 
and M. Pichon had recently in London with Mr. 
Lloyd George, ought not to hesitate as to what path 
to follow. It is too late now to separate the League 
of Nations from the Peace Treaty. But, while draw- 
ing out of the League of Nations what it can supply 
toward putting the Treaty into effect, let us set about 
getting a system of alliances. Then reservations 
agreeable to the Republican Senators will embarrass 
us no longer. Giving up the Wilsonian doctrine, 
we must stop without delay the expenses of the 
Wilsonian policy, which has cost us so dearly, not- 
ably in Italy and Rumania. The United States no 
longer wishes to be a universal policeman. Very 
good. Let those judgments which that country has 
imposed upon us in its réle of universal judge be 
thrown aside. In short: let us form again the En- 
tente Cordiale, and give it all of its old force. Ger- 
many will find very little to hope for if we adopt this 
course. 


AS SEEN IN GERMANY 


ESPITE America’s at least temporary 

disassociation from the Peace Treaty 
and the ill-feeling engendered in many Allied 
circles, there seemed to be little joy in Germany 
over the Senate’s action. German editors 
pointed out to their readers that it was no 
solicitude for Germany which prompted the 
Senate’s action, and went on to state that 
America’s withdrawal from active participa- 
tion in the European settlement would leave 
Germany more than ever at the discretion of 
her bitterest enemies. 

To be sure, Herr Schuecking, a pacifist leader, 
asserted that America’s rejection of the Treaty 
would be “a tremendous moral victory for 
the cause of universal peace,” and went on: 
“While I would regret the absence of American 
representatives from the Commission on Re- 
paration and the lack of American influence 
on its deliberations, I believe the moral victory 
accomplished by the rejection of the Treaty 
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would be almost preferable, both for the bene- 
fit of mankind and the restoration of peace. 
The longer the Senate debates the treaty, 
the better chance Americans will have to ac- 
quaint themselves with the true inwardness of 
this pernicious document, which, in its present 
state, is destined to be banefully fatal for the 
whole world.” 

But Herr Schuecking’s opinion was not repre- 
sentative, most Germans apparently being 
filled with apprehension. This explains why 
many editors warned against baseless optimism 
and pointed out that America’s action was 
prompted solely by American interests. The 
Berlin Zeit wrote: 


We must accustom ourselves to the fact that the 
Peace Treaty, upon which, for us, life and future 
depend, is treated in the United States largely as a 
political party matter. Not because the Treaty dis- 
pleased the Republicans (who were more inimical 
to Germany than the Democrats) nor because they 
find the conditions too hard for Germany, do they 
condemn it; but because the Democratic leader 
signed the Treaty, and they wish to discredit him 
and his party in the coming elections. It is plain 
now that President Wilson had no right to act as 
the protagonist of the League of Nations, nor to 
make promises to the European peoples for the fulfil- 
ment of which he was unable to rely even on his own 
people. 


And the Morgen Post similarly stated: 


The rejection of ratification on the part of the 
United States would not occasion special joy in 
Germany because it would not be prompted by 
cordiality toward Germany, but would be dictated 
by purely selfish American interests. 


“It will make a great difference,” said an- 
other journal, “whether German interests are 
supervised by French or American troops.” 
In fact, some German papers displayed great 
bitterness at America’s action. “The United 
States,” said the 7dgliche Rundschau, “after 
accomplishing Germany’s defeat, produced the 
greatest confusion of nationalities and boun- 
daries in Europe through the enactment of the 
Versailles peace. It now realizes that, while 
it was quite able to create havoc in strange 
countries, it is wholly incompetent to undo the 
mischief, and is quitting the game and turning 
from Europe politically as though it were a 
pest-house. First the Americans make a 
scrapheap of Europe, and then they withdraw 
with a noble gesture of duty, leaving Europe 
to its misery. That’s the real thing in the 
sense of American business.” 
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The other European countries seemed 
oppressed by the doubts and _perplexities 
which have been noted in the preceding pages. 
The chief notes of joy arose from Italy, where 
some circles thought that, with America “out 
of the way,” Italy could get a settlement of the 
Adriatic problem conformable with her desires. 
These countries which were neutral during the 
late war took occasion once more to voice that 
dislike of the Treaty which they have mani- 
fested ever since its publication. A good ex- 
ample of such comment is this editorial from 
a Dutch journal, the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche 
Courant: 





We, the erstwhile neutrals, realize fully the diffi- 
culties of the Senate at Washington. Assuredly 
there are a good many motives of party politics. 
No doubt there is a good deal of opposition of a 
reactionary, nationalist, and imperialist nature. 
But there is also a good deal of honest and con- 
ceivable opposition against a League of Nations 
Covenant coupled with a Peace Treaty inspired by 
so little nobility of spirit. Norway, Switzerland, 
Holland, and such countries, only have to state their 
opinion of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
but America has to swallow it at one mouthful. 
What will be the end of it all? 


AS LATIN AMERICA VIEWS IT 


N LATIN AMERICA the Senate’s action has 

caused little apprehension, the prevailing 
spirit being that things will work out all right, 
and the prevailing determination being to 
follow America’s lead, whatever that may be. 
Typical of this attitude is the pronouncement 
made by Sefior Eliodoro Yanez, head of the 
Chilean commercial mission, on his return to 
South America. In a press interview Sefior 
Yanez said he hoped all Latin American na- 
tions would make common cause with the 
United States, and that any objections to 
amendments or reservations which might be 
passed would be subordinated, to the end that 
the spirit and unity of the Americas might be 
maintained. “The discussion pending before 
the Senate in Washington causes me no anx- 
ety,” Sefior Yanez declared. “The only 
thing to be regretted is the delay in approving 
the Treaty, because the world situation re- 
quires immediate adjustments, and an act of 
such vast importance, which affects so many 
and such vital interests, can not remain sus- 
pended for an indefinite time.” 
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Rather exceptional is the attitude of the 
Buenos Aires Nacién, which considers the 
possibility of our non-ratification of the Treaty 
“a matter of great gravity for the future rela- 
tions of the United States and the South and 
Central American countries, which, with the 
single exception. of Mexico, are either original 
members of or have given their adherence to 
the League of Nations.” This journal con- 
siders that failure by the United States to ratify 
the Treaty in its original form would imperil 
the very existence: of the League of Nations 
and it asserts further that if the United States 
“does not form part of the League, the Latin 
American countries will find themselves in a 
different camp from the United States, will 
find they have acquired a special situation in 
relation to other members of the League, and 
will be forced to consider the United States as 
a factor in a certain manner foreign to the 
development of their peaceful policy—which 
surely will not be satisfactory to them in view 
of their sincere desire always to be in the same 
camp with their great northern sister.” 


A JAPANESE OPINION 


ROM Japan, whose press has uttered some 

very trenchant criticisms of the Peace 
Conference proceedings, as readers of this de- 
partment will remember, comes this time a 
strong defense of President Wilson and a sharp 
rebuke to the Senatorial opponents of the 
Treaty. The Kobe Herald writes: 


Recent events involve an unpleasant commentary 
on American institutions. Never before, we be- 
lieve, have the political institutions of that country 
been so discredited as during the last few months by 
the Republican Senators, for the purpose of achiev- 
ing a petty party advantage. Not content with 
blocking the greatest instrument for the promotion 
of peace that the best statesmen of the world have 
ever evolved, they have striven to belittle and 
disparage their great leader and representative, 
revealing themselves as a selfish, parochial set, 
unmindful of their great duties. They have stooped 
to attack the President, outrageously and even bru- 
tally, and now they see their reward in the return 
of Dr. Wilson to Washington as an invalid. The 
fighting Republicans have their reward. We can not 
add bitterness to the remark by saying that we hope 
Senator Lodge, Senator Borah, and Senator Johnson 
and their followers are satisfied and proud of their 
ignoble work. 





















ON THE TRAIL OF THE REDS 


A Highly Organized Movement, Intelligently Led, That Has Infected 


Two Million American Workers. 


Its Method Not Violence but Discon- 


tent, and Its Goal the Communal Form of Industry and Government 
By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


IRST, let us get rid of this term 

_ “Bolshevik.” Ithasacquired somany 
meanings that to-day it means 
everything or nothing. To the 
American Federation of Labor, Judge 

Gary is our foremost Bolshevik. To those 
who oppose the American Federation of Labor 
Samuel Gompers has that honor. The Wets 
say that the Drys will, before they get through, 
turn the country Bolshevist. The Drys are 
equally certain we should have lost our nation 


if they had not throttled Demon Rum in the . 


nick of time. President Wilson has said that 
if the Senate does any editorial work on his 
Peace Treaty the Bolsheviki are sure to get us. 
A considerable number of Senators, on the 
other hand, think that the Peace Treaty and 
the League of Nations together form a pass- 
port to Bolshevism. In these enlightened 
times practically every man who does not 
agree with you is either a Bolshevik himself or 
covertly encouraging the movement. “Bol- 
shevik” is the “bogey-man” up-to-date, and, 
whereas that individual, in our childhood, 
varied according to imagination, he is to-day 
quite well delineated. A_ really first-class 
Bolshevik is a pop-eyed gentleman needing 
both a haircut and a shave, with a somewhat 
more careless style of dress than Uncle Joe 
Cannon, and, when in form, his pockets are 
simply jammed with bombs. When not en- 
gaged in throwing bombs or in making “ incen- 
diary” speeches, he busies himself shipping his 
surplus bombs to our more distinguished capi- 
talists. A prime Bolshevik is a combination of 
the Wild Man of Borneo, Jo-Jo the Dog-Faced 
Boy, Catherine de Medici, and Caligula. 
Such is the Bolshevik—killing and destroying 
in an uncleanly and unsportsmanlike way. 
That is the thing our police are chasing. It 
does not exist. 

What does exist is a strong, well-defined 
movement in which all the opponents of the 
existing form of government have for the mo- 





ment combined to make the most of unrest 
and dissatisfaction to the end of bringing 
on the social revolution and to reform the 
United States after the Russian Soviet model— 
to erect a new government within the shell of 
the old, and they would do it by amassing 
such a force of the proletariat that resistance 
to the change would be foolhardy. ‘t seems 
like a fantastic project; it is only fantastic to 
those who do not comprehend the logic of the 
proposal and confuse its more active pro- 
ponents, who are mostly personally objection- 
able, irritating sort of people, with the princi- 
ples that are involved. The ultra-reformer is a 
person commonly without a sense of humor, 
and once he embraces the social revolution he 
usually takes on several side-lines such as 
atheism, the flexible marriage relation, dress 
reform, and a bevy of other notions. Rarely 
having a sense of proportion, he is just as apt 
to trot out a minor as a major issue—which is 
confusing. 

But, fantastic or otherwise, this movement 
has caught fully two million people in this 
country and is spreading every day; it reaches 
into every large city and into nearly every 
hamlet in some form or other. Its newspapers 
in every language, its literature, and its educa- 
tional courses are making converts everywhere; 
it is behind most of the social unrest and is in- 
fluencing hundreds of thousands of people 
without their knowledge. And, worst of all, it 
is being opposed without being comprehended, 
if the movement is wrong, the one weapon that 
will kill it is intelligence, and that is not being 
used. We have not, as a people, studied 
the proposals sufficiently to answer them—and 
they can be answered on a level ground. 

It is the purpose of this series of articles to 
try to explain what this revolutionary move- 
ment is, how it works, who are in it, and where 
it finds its most fertile fields. There is no 


disposition to be dramatic or to confuse a 
spark with a flame, but merely to represent 
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the facts as they are. To most people they 
will be surprising, for in chasing bomb throwers 
we have all but forgotten the real issues. 


THE NEED OF MARTYRS AMONG RADICALS 


HE first fact that one will discover is 

that the gunman is unimportant in the 
modern movement. If only the militant 
minority of the revolutionaries could be in- 
duced to throw a salvo or two of bombs, the 
chief danger would not be revolution but re- 
action. The bomb throwers, the gunmen, 
and the whole crew of homicidal fanatics who 
kill from social rather than personal reasons are 
in no way dangerous to the country. They are 
merely criminals, they can easily be cared for 
by the police, and if only enough of them could 
be induced to throw their bombs we should 
not have to pass on the really important 
questions. I can confidently say that the 
recent deportation of Berkman, Goldman, and 
the miscellaneous collection of foreigners is 
welcomed by none so much as by those who 
are actively working for the establishment of a 
new social order. They are glad to be rid of 
the whole crew; they were in the way. Your 
modern radical wants violence—but only 
coming from his opponents because then vio- 
lence leaves bitterness in its wake, and every 
embittered person is a potential radical asset, 
for he can then be shown that he is the victim 
of a capitalistic state. The radical movement 
is desperately in need of martyrs. They have 
made a martyr of Mooney although they would 
have small use for him if he were at large. 
They have made a martyr of Debs, and so they 


will of Emma Goldman, Berkman, and all the . 


other deportees; the shrewdest radicals would 
like nothing better than for these people all to 
be killed in some manner before they reach 
Russia. That killing could then be charged 
to the United States Government and pre- 
sented as clear evidence of a capitalistic plot 
to crush the working man. . 

The number of capitalists bombed is no 
longer the measure of social unrest. A cam- 
paign of terrorism is frowned upon as destruc- 
tive to the whole movement. Anarchists and 
Nihilists are no more welcome in Russia than 
they are here. They are useful only as shock 
troops to bear the brunt of the battle if and 
when a battle is begun. The leaders want a 
large number of people who are willing to fight, 
but they would prefer to get through without 
disorder of their own creation. 
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The rich man’s dream that he might awake 
some fine morning to find the Bolsheviki mow- 
ing the streets with machine guns is interesting 
but untrue. The United States is not now 
in the slightest danger of a revolution by force 
of arms. A revolution will not be precipitated; 
the country is not ready. And revolutions are 
only emergency affairs. 

The experience which the Spartacists had in 
Germany has sufficiently demonstrated ‘the ut- 
ter fallacy of premature revolution. There, 
small bands, rarely exceeding fifty, seized strat- 
egic points in various cities (the favorite spots 
being the police stations, the Rathausen, and 
the railway stations) and then after cutting 
the telegraph and the telephone wires, they 
proceeded to shoot recklessly in the hope that 
then they would be joined by the hoodlums. 
The German Left Wing revolutionists had 
everything in their favor; Liebknecht and 
Rosa Luxemberg were capable leaders, and 
a duplication of the Lenin coup was con- 
fidently expected. But the whole movement 
fell flat. It created popular fear instead of 
popular support —for the people were not 
prepared. 


STRIKES AND THE STRENGTH OF REVOLUTION 


O-DAY the whole radical revolutionary 

procedure has changed. The hot heads 
are no longer in control. They have discov- 
ered a new weapon which is infinitely better 
than the bomb. That weapon is the strike. 
As the I. W. W. puts it, “Every strike is a 
small revolution and a dress rehearsal for the 
big one.” Therefore, every strike, no matter 
what its cause, isa help. It is not out of pure 
cussedness that every radical newspaper now 
supports every strike, that every socialist 
orator tries to butt in on the proc-sding, or 
that groups containing well-known radical 
names start wholly unauthorized committees 
to defend somebody or other. For instance, 
the steel strike, which is nominally under 
the control of the American Federation of 
Labor is supported by the Union of Russian 
Workers, by the New York Cail, and the other 
Left Wing papers, and by the whole radical 
element, all of whom, as a matter of fact, 
are and must be more opposed to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor than to the U. S. 
Steel Corporation. For the corporation is a 
means of production and could be socialized 
while the Federation would have to be 
destroyed. The strike is the real weapon and 
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the strength of the revolutionary movement 
to-day. is to be measured by the number of 
strikes. 

THE REVOLUTIONARY GOAL 


T IS impossible to determine how many 
strikes we have had since the Armistice. 
The number is above 5,000 and may be as 
great as 10,000. Of these strikes probably 
about. 90 per cent. were unauthorized—that is, 
without the American Federation of Labor 
sanction—and while in most cases higher pay 
and shorter hours were the ostensible reasons, 
the real promoters have been radicals stir- 
ring up unthinking workers to demanding 
more than possibly can be given. They want 
to urge on these strikes as dress rehearsals for 
the big general strike which is to-day the revolu- 
tionary goal. They wanted big strikes in the 
basic industries such as steel and coal, and they 
got them. They wanted strikes in transporta- 
tion; and they got the New York dockers out, 
and also many. street car people throughout 
the country; they hope between the Plumb plan 
and the Cummins Bill to foment a nationwide 
railway strike. They do not want long strikes 
because those exhaust the workers more than 
the employers. They prefer short strikes at 
inconvenient times, and they like particularly 
to discourage the idea of work so that a man 
will do as little as possible and at the same 
time drain pay away from the employer. 
The general average of production among 
workers has dropped—they want to make it 
lower. They would prefer in these preliminary 
strikes to lose rather than to win, for losing 
embitters, breaks faith in union labor, and 
creates the class consciousness that must pre- 
cede the class war. 

This extraordinary paradox was explained 
to me by Mr. Gompers. -He said: 

“When men for the first time in their lives 
organize and go on strike, they experience a 
buoyant freedom such as they have never 
known before. They feel for the first time 
that they are living—that they own them- 
selves, but let the strike drag on and finally 
be lost and then those men will be disillu- 
sioned, they will be soured, and they will be 
prey for any opponent of the social order. It 
Is very easy to convince such a man that he is 
powerless to strike against the existing order 
and that if he wants to gain justice according 
to his lights he must break down the whole 
system.” 
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Although I have not Mr. Gompers’s author- 
ity for so saying, and absolute proof is 
exceedingly difficult, | have every reason to 
believe that both the steel and the coal 
strikes were engineered with the sole object of 
causing class consciousness through failure. 
Mr. Gompers opposed both strikes because he 
knew that they would fail. It is difficult to 
believe that the steel strike was promoted for 
any reason other than the creation of class 
consciousness and the hope of inducing repres- 
sion. William Z. -Foster, the brains of the 
steel strike, is a brilliant man and a social 
revolutionary. He used Fitzpatrick, the os- 
tensible head, as a tool, and started the talk of 
repression from before the time the strike was 
declared. He secured the support of the I. 
W. W., which was the last support in the world 
that the American Federation of Labor wanted, 
through his friend, Jacob Margolis, a radical 
Pittsburgh lawyer; he secured the support of 
the Union of Russian Workers, another revolu- 
tionary body, and then after a period of fever- 
ish organizing activity, practically withdrew 
and let the strike fail. And already the radical 
propaganda is veering around to show that the 
iron heel of capital seeks to crush the very life 
blood from the workers. That strike was lost 
before it began and the active leaders must 
have known it. 


WHY RADICALS ARE MORE POWERFUL 


ECAUSE the radicals are not bent on 

killing, because, indeed, they are thor- 
oughly pacifist, they are more powerful by 
far than ever before, and they form a force 
intelligently to be reckoned with and intelli- 
gently to be combated by those who believe 
not that the existing order is perfect but 
that it is fundamentally right. The term 
“Social Revolution” is not necessarily to be 
confused with a revolution by force of arms, 
although undoubtedly it would be a time of 
bloodshed. Essentially the Social Revolution, 
although it is translated into terms of violence 
for those who like their politics that way, repre- 
sents an economic change from the present 
system by which we ali work for profit to a 
system under which all production shall be 
wholly for use. This change involves the de- 
struction of government as it now stands with 
the ultimate idea of setting up in its place a 
series of committees, commissions, soviets, or 
whatever one may choose to call them. The 
ideal government, according to those who de- 
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sire this change, is that of Soviet Russia—not 
in the crudities and brutalities of its estab- 
lishment but in its ultimate and perfected form 
which its proponents claim is being every day 
brought nearer to realization. In that per- 
fected form there will be no private property, 
there will be no rich and there will be no poor, 
there will be no idlers either from choice. or 
from necessity, and each citizen will be on an 
absolute equality with every other citizen so 
far as the use of property is concerned, and 
while no man can accumulate, at the same 
time no man can idle. 


THE CHANCE FOR SUCCESS IN RUSSIA 


HIS is an extremely attractive ideal to 

most people. Those who understand 
what is being aimed at can not but hope for a 
thorough demonstration of the plan’s feasibil- 
ity, and in the case of Russia where for cen- 
turies to come most of the wealth will be 
drawn from the enormously rich natural re- 
sources and not from industry as we more nar- 
rowly interpret it—that is, the wealth will be 
drawn out of the ground rather than out 
of the skill of the worker—there is a strong 
economic possibility of success. If it does 
represent a universal millennium it will be 
welcomed by most fair-minded people. We 
are not concerned with preserving the rich as 
such or the poor as such, and since our own 
Government has undergone such consider- 
able changes since the Constitution was 
drafted that I doubt if Alexander Hamilton 
and his confréres would to-day recognize their 
handiwork, there is no particular reason for 
saying that in the year 1920 we have arrived 
at perfection and stand ready to beat up, im- 
prison, or hang any one who says to the con- 
trary. 


A CONFLICT OF ECONOMICS 


HE question is one of economics. For 

instance, I firmly believe that in the 
capitalistic system the greatest good for the 
greatest number will eventually be attained, 
that the Communist system of holding is not 
well-conceived because it necessarily involves a 
certain inherent perfection which is incom- 
patible with anything that we know about 
human attributes, and that even if we take for 
granted that this perfection can be attained 
through education through say half a dozen 
generations we should in the meantime have so 
impoverished the people that it would take 


many years more to attain even our present 
average standard and that in the natural pro- 
gression of our present system we shall long 
before then have attained legitimate ideals. 
Therefore, | conceive that it is right and proper 
and more in the interest of the poor than of 
the rich to oppose the extension of revolution- 
ary socialism—disregarding the cranks of 
both sides and endeavoring to get at the 
truth. It is in reality a conflict of two econo- 
mic theories. 

The radical says that for every dollar paid 
the worker in wages the employer gets a dollar 
in profit. The employed outnumber the em- 
ploying, therefore, in the interests of the masses 
the workers should take over the employer's 
interest—that is, all should be workers. If 
their premises are true, then their conclusion 
is correct. Their premises. are not true. Any 
employer could destroy the argument by post- 
ing up what his expenses are—and in a few 
cases they do and have no trouble. But the 
majority do not; not from fear of the workers 
but from fear of their competitors, they are 
afraid to reveal their accounts. Hence the 
lie lives and grows. A favorite Madison 
Square argument from the soap box is to hold 
up a hat and yell: 

“T paid three dollars for this hat; the man 
who made it got 24 cents. The employer got 
two dollars and seventy-six cents. What are 
you going to do about it?” 

Now, the manufacturer of that hat knows 
that he rarely gets half as much as the worker 
got; he also knows that the speaker neglects 
the cost of the raw material, the cost of pre- 
paring the material, the cost of transportation, 
and the cost of selling—all of which involve 
labor; that also he and everyone who handles 
either the material or the finished hat have 
to pay rent and taxes. But instead of posting 
his figures, that employer is more than likely 
to suggest that more Americanization is needed 
and would like to have someone play the Star 
Spangled Banner! 


PLAYING INTO THE HANDS OF RADICALS 


F A MAN thinks that he is being cheated 

by his employer, it destroys all possibility 
of making a good citizen out of him to leave 
him thus unanswered and to talk about pa- 
triotism. The social revolutionaries like that 
sort of counter-propaganda for it tends to de- 
stroy faith in government. Indeed, up to 
date with a single exception that | shall note, 
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On the Trail of the Reds 


the Federal Government has played into the 
hands of the radicals at almost every step. 
Take a leading instance; we all know that 
while there is a certain amount of profiteering 
going on, it is really a negligible factor in the 
present high prices. The revolutionaries say 
that high prices are due to profiteering—ignor- 
ing the subject of high wages and low pro- 
duction, for they encourage, for their present 
purposes, high wages and low production. The 
Attorney General of the United States confirms 
their premises by declaring that profiteers are 
exploiting the country. That is the easy 
superficial statement to make; it is untrue, 
and the radical element knows that it is un- 
true—their leaders understand economics and 
the Attorney General has no more knowledge 
of economics than Henry Ford has of history. 
Then the Attorney General gallantly steps 
forward to kill the profiteers and hoarders 
through the courts; he finds a stray individual 
here and there who has charged too much. 
Fines or imprisonment follow. But prices do 
not come down; they keep right on going up. 
The Attorney General retires and the Radicals 
come forward with every apparent fact on their 
side to demonstrate that the failure is not due 
to the Attorney General but to the fundamental 
deficiencies of the system under which we live— 
that the profiteers are beyond the law. The 
Mayor of New York declares that it is the 
right of the people to own the street railways 
and that the fares are too high already, let 
alone permitting them to go higher. The 
Radicals pick up the argument and then go 
on to show that while the premises of the May- 
or are true, he is prevented from carrying out 
his designs by the capitalistic control of the 
Government. | shall later go into some of the 
main arguments but in this article | want only 
to indicate that the revolutionary movement 
is being helped and not answered merely be- 
cause we do not hold it highly enough; we 
loosely uphold the premises and then jail the 
advocates for suggesting remedies—which is 
the course that makes for ever-increasing dis- 
content. [| am not speaking of the criminal 
element which has to be relentlessly suppressed, 
but of the movement as a whole. 


A POWERFUL AND SERIOUS MOVEMENT 


OR it isa movement to-day. Before the 
Russian Revolution, the various bodies 
worked alone; they all have differences which 
they consider vital and, were they in control, 
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these differences would cause violent conflict 
until some one party gained the whole ascend- 
ancy. That is what has happened in Russia. 
But, following the lead of Russia, for the mo- 
ment all radical socialist movements are not 
only joined but are practically under the direc- 
tion of the Russian Communist Party, which 
is the party that has established the Soviet 
Government in Russia and whom we know as 
the Bolsheviki. That is the serious fact to- 
day and it is due to the efforts of the only 
thorough and intelligent investigation which 
has been held in this country that this fact 
has been brought out. This investigation has 
been carried on by a Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee of the State of New York and which is 
known as the Lusk Committee. This com- 
mittee was formed at the suggestion of the 
Union League Club of New York after the 
adoption of a report based upon a preliminary 
investigation made mainly by Archibald E. 
Stevenson and Robert C. Morris, members 
of the New York Bar. The committee has 
been at work for several months in New York 
City, which is the fountain-head of the whole 
radical movement, and the work done by Mr. 
Stevenson has been so thorough and intelligent 
that for the first time the real facts are in a 
fair way to being uncovered—the work has 
been so well done and with so little of the stage 
play that accompanies most legislative inves- 
tigations that Mr. Stevenson is to-day the 
only man in the country whom the Radicals 
fear. 

The central organs of revolution are the 
Communist Party and the Communist Labor 
Party both of which derive their directive 
intelligence from Lenin —John Reed isnowona 
trip to Russia financed by the Communist 
Labor Party to take counsel with Lenin. _Into 
these two groups all the other radicals have 
drifted either officially or unofficially; they 
comprehend the I. W. W., the anarchists, and 
nearly every opponent of society—they ramify 
through our school systems, through our col- 
leges, and into some fairly high places in our 
governments. They are everywhere among 
the Labor unions trying to destroy the policies 
of the American Federation of Labor. They 
are’ everywhere stirring up the Negroes. 
They form the most active force in the country 
to-day. 

In my next article | shall take up some of 
their ramifications and their methods of or- 
ganization and propaganda. 








THE NEW LIBERAL LEADER IN CANADA 


Mackenzie King, Successor to Laurier as Chieftain of the Liberal Party. His 
Preparation to Meet the Economic Problems That Now Dominate Public Affairs 


By JOHN LEWIS 


of the Toronto Star 


OST party conventions in Canada 
are held for the purpose of 
framing platforms and making 
declarations of policy, not of 
choosing leaders. The leader of 

the opposition is usually chosen by his friends 
in Parliament. In this respect, the 1919 
Liberal Convention at Ottawa was a new de- 
parture in Dominion politics, as it selected the 
leader as well as declaring the policy. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier had died just before Parliament 
assembled, and Mr. D. D. Mackenzie, a well 
known Nova Scotia lawyer and ex-judge, was 
made temporary leader, with the understand- 
ing that the permanent choice would be made 
at the convention. The convention had been 
planned during the life of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
for the purpose of considering the policy and 
promoting unity. His death cast upon it the 
new duty of choosing his successor. 

There had been a split in the party upon 
conscription. Laurier had adhered to the 
view held by both political parties until 1917, 
that the Canadian army should be maintained 
by voluntary enlistment. He modified this 
to the extent of proposing a referendum and 
declaring that he would abide by the result, 
but this proposal was not accepted by the 
advocates of conscription. When Sir Robert 
Borden announced his conversion to compul- 
sory military service, he carried with him a 
considerable element of the Liberal Party, 
formed a Unionist government, containing 
both Conservatives and Liberals, and won the 
election of 1917, partly by the force of public 
sentiment in a very critical period of the war, 
and partly by a new franchise act, framed with 
a view to partisan advantage and without 
‘much regard to fair play. The Liberals who 
adhered to Sir Wilfrid Laurier deeply resented 
this law and the high-handed methods used in 
the election. This is an important factor in 


the political situation, because it greatly em- 
bittered the feeling of Liberals against their 
opponents. 


To restore the fortunes of the Liberal Party, 
it was necessary that the breach between its 
two sections should be healed and the Unionist 
combination dissolved. This was what had 
happened at confederation. A Coalition 
government was formed, for the purpose of 
carrying out the Federal union. When this 
object was attained, the Reformers returned to 
their old party allegiance, and the Coalition 
government soon lost its composite character 
and became wholly Conservative. A similar 


process is going on in the Unionist government 7 


under Sir Robert Borden, although it still 
contains a Liberal element. Moreover, the 
Liberal prime ministers of the provinces (all 
except Ontario under Liberal governments) 
attended the Liberal Convention, although 
most of them had supported the Unionist gov- 
ernment. The presence of these provincial 
premiers and of Mr. Fielding, the most dis- 
tinguished of the veterans of the party, who 
had parted company with Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
on conscription, was an evidence of the tend- 
ency toward Liberal reunion. To this ex- 
tent, there is in progress a reversion toward old 
party lines. In another respect there is a 
breaking away from old party lines, indicated 
by the formation of a farmers’ party. But 
any combination which might be made with 
the embattled farmers as an element would be 
of an entirely different character from the 
temporary coalition of old line Conservatives 
and old line Liberals at Ottawa. 


The Convention was powerfully influenced } 


by the Laurier tradition. A great illum 
nated picture of the old chief stood on the 
platform. Every reference to him was loudly 
cheered. He seemed to be continually pres 
ent in the spirit. Undoubtedly this was 4 
factor in the election of ‘Mr. King. He had 
been a strong personal friend and a staunch 
adherent of Laurier, and had gone down to 
defeat as a Laurier candidate in Ontario, where 
public sentiment ran strongly for conscription. 
It is worthy of note that in one of the last, if 
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not the last, of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s speeches, 
he referred to Mr. King as the man who had 
proposed the true solution of the Labor prob- 
lem, and that about the same time Mr. King 
had delivered a warm eulogy upon the old 
chief. Mr. King obtained a large majority of 
the Quebec votes in the convention, though 
these were considerably less than half the total 
cast for him. Mr. Fielding, his strongest 
opponent, ran him very close, and won the 
hearts of the convention by his manly accept- 
ance of an honorable defeat. 

But although King may be regarded in a 
sense as the political heir of Laurier, there is 
' another and more important aspect of his 
accession to the leadership. He is distinctly 
amodern man, a man of the present, who looks 
forward rather than backward. Laurier’s first 
claim to public regard was his steady working 
for the ideal of a united Canada, for the over- 
coming of race and religious prejudice, and the 
- cordial union and codperation of men of all 
races and creeds. He died at the end of one 
epoch, and the beginning of another. The 
danger of racialor religious cleavage fades away 
for the moment at least, before the danger of a 
cleavage upon social, economic, and industrial 
lines. The old political issues everywhere 
recede into the background before the conflict 
which has convulsed Russia, profoundly dis- 
turbed Great Britain, and caused serious 
anxiety in Canada and the United States. 
This is Mr. King’s chosen field, his life work. 
Far more than a politician, he has been the 
investigator of Labor conditions, the mediator 
and conciliator in industrial disputes. These 
' experiences are woven into the fabric of his 
thought and character. 


A LABOR EXPERT 


S STUDENT, journalist, or non-partisan 

public servant, he had been studying 
labor problems and mediating in industrial 
- disputes, more than forty in number, for at 
least a dozen years before he entered Parlia- 
ment and the political field. From 1900 to 
1909 he held the position of Deputy Minister 
of Labor, corresponding to that of Commissioner 
of Labor in the United States. This de- 
partment he had himself organized. In 1909 
the Labor Department attained a new im- 
' portance. Instead of being attached to an- 
other department it was made a separate one, 
with a minister at its head, and Mr. King 
received the new position, corresponding to 
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that of Secretary of Labor in the United States, 
with the difference that in Canada the minister 
must have a seat in Parliament. To take a 
minister out of the civil service was a new de- 
parture, which rather startled the old-fashioned 
politicians. It was an entirely new way of 
entering public life. The fact that Mr. King 
came in, not by the door of politics, but by the 
door of expert service, makes his position 
unique. He is not a politician who has been 
driven by the exigencies of politics into taking 
an interest in Labor questions; on the contrary 
he is a student of the Labor question who has 
entered public life because of this interest 
in Labor. This point may be illustrated by 
referring to some typical experiences. 


EARLY EXPERIENCES IN CHICAGO 


URING the winter of 1896-7, while attend- 
ing the graduate school of the University 
of Chicago, and preparing a thesis on Labor 
organization in the United States, he lived at 
Hull House social settlement. Here he came 
in touch with foreign “colonies,” observed 
the foreigners’ habit of living in overcrowded 
tenements, and obtained. some insight into 
the sweated trades. Recalling this experience, 
when he returned to Canada in 1897, he wrote 
a series of articles, in the Toronto Mail and Em- 
pire on the possibility of similar slum conditions 
arising in Canada. In his usual thoroughgoing 
way he visited the homes of the working 
people in the poorer quarters of the city and 
again observed the effect of sweating. In 
some houses he found letter carriers’ uniforms 
being made under contracts awarded by the 
Dominion Government. So miserable was 
the pittance paid that he decided to bring the 
matter to the attention of Mr. Mulock, the 
Postmaster-General, a friend of his father. 
The Postmaster-General was sympathetic, and 
asked Mr. King to suggest a remedy. The 
upshot was that Mr. King was appointed to 
investigate and submit a report to the Govern- 
ment. He found women working long hours 
and receiving three and four cents an hour, 
while some contractors made profits of 100 
per cent. As a result of this report, a clause 
was inserted in government contracts insuring 
the payment of such wages as were commonly 
paid to competent workmen in the districts 
where the work was carried on. 
Here is another experience. In the winter 
of 1906-7, a prolonged strike in the coal 
mines in southern Alberta caused a critical 
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situation in the Canadian West. Mr. King, 
who was then Deputy Minister of Labor, was 
asked to inquire into the matter and to en- 
deavor to bring about a settlement. He tried 
to arrange a conference between the leaders of 
the strikers and the manager of the company. 
The strikers were willing, but the company 
refused upon the ground that this would in- 
volve recognition of the union. In the mean- 
time he was receiving many telegrams telling 
of the dire distress which settlers were suffering 
for the want of coal. He was particularly 
struck with an open letter addressed to the 
Premier from the hamlet of Bladworth in 
Saskatchewan. The surrounding country was 
open, rolling prairie devoid of trees. Unable to 
obtain coal or cordwood, settlers were burning 
lumber worth thirty dollars a thousand, willow 
brambles, twisted hay, and grain, and even 
these sources were nearly exhausted. All 
schools were closed for want of fuel. A 
thirty room hotel had but a single fire. A 
blizzard with zero weather had been blowing 
for three days. This incident made a deep 
impression upon Mr. King’s mind. What 
impressed him as a practical, humane man was 
that because of the failure of employers and 
workmen to come together, the settlers, who 
had nothing whatever to do with the dispute, 
were in danger of freezing to death. Because 
of this experience Mr. King drafted a law 
providing for the investigation of industrial 
disputes. The right to strike or to lockout 
was not taken away, but merely suspended. 
Nothing was compulsory except that there 
must be a conference, giving to the public as 
well as to the conflicting parties the opportunity 
to discover the truth before hostilities were de- 
clared. He is a strong believer in public in- 
vestigation as a powerful means of preventing 
arbitrary conduct. 


THE GREATEST NATIONAL RESOURCE 


NE of the fruits of this experience was a 

conviction that the fundamental cause of 
war, industrial as well as international, is what 
the philosopher William James calls “a certain 
blindness in human beings.” One half of 
mankind, says James, remains entirely blind 
to the internal significance of the lives of the 
other half. They miss the joys and sorrows 
of others, they fail to feel their moral virtue, 
and they do not guess the presence of their 
intellectual ideals. Each man’s motives are a 
vital secret, for which he vainly looks for 
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sympathy in others. “Hence the stupidity 
and injustice of our opinions, so far as they deal 
with the significance of alien lives. Hence the 
falsity of our judgments, so far as they presume 
to decide in an absolute way on the value of 
other persons’ conditions or ideals.” Con- 
tinuing this line of thought, Mr. King says: “| 
believe I can say that every dispute and con- 
troversy of which I have intimate knowledge has 
owed its origin and the difficulties pertaining 
to its settlement not so much to the economic 
questions involved as to the ‘certain blindness 
in human beings’ to matters of real significance 
in other lives, and an unwillingness to approach 
an issue with any attempt at appreciation of the 
fundamental sameness of the feelings and 
aspirations in all human beings.” 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF LABOR 


ABOR is for Mr. King a problem of life. The 
capitalist’s investment is money, and he 
accepts a return in money. Theworker’s invest- 
ment is lifeand manhood, and his return must be 
in life and manhood. A vital test of any social 
system is found in the answer to such questions 
as these: do the conditions of labor tend toward 
the health, the physical well-being, the intel- 
lectual and moral development of the worker 
and his family? What kind of house does he 
live in, and what is the nature of his home life? 
How are his children educated? Does he get 
all of life that his work deserves? The family 
hearth is of more importance than the foundry 
furnace. “You talk of conserving national 
resources,” he said once in Parliament, “the 
greatest of all your resources are human beings.” 
That is the homely, human side. There is 
also a legal and constitutional side which must 
not be neglected. An employer may be ber- 
evolent, he may try to be a sort of father to his 
workmen, and yet exasperate them by losing 
sight of one thing, that a man likes to feel that 
he has his rights and his freedom. We know 
that this is true in the political field; that men 
have fought for forms of government, for a 
wider franchise, for fair elections, purely as 
matters of right, without regard to material 
benefits. Mr. King believes that this is equally 
true in the industrial field, in regard to the 
relations between employers and workmen. 
Reasoning by analogy from political history, he 
maintains that industry, too, must have a con- 
stitution, that in that sphere, too, there must 
be responsible government and representation. 


Here I may be allowed a little digression | 
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into the personal history of the new Lib- 
eral leader. Mr. King is a_ grandson of 
William Lyon Mackenzie, who just about a 
century ago began to agitate for those rights 
of self-government which Canada now enjoys. 
As journalist and Parliamentarian, he fought a 
long battle with the upholders of the old system. 
Finally discontent flamed into.armed rebellion, 
of which Mackenzie was one of the leaders. 
A price was set on his head, and he was obliged 
to flee the country. Reformers cherish his 
memory. Mr. King is proud of his rebel ances- 
tor. When he was a candidate in North York 
in 1917, he quoted from the election address 
of his grandfather issued in an election in York 
eighty years before: 

“| have no end in view but the well being of 
the people at large; no ambition to serve but 
that of contributing to the happiness and 
prosperity of our common country. The in- 
fluence and authority with which you may in- 
vest me, shall always be directed, according to 
the best of my judgment, for the general good, 
and it will be my care to uphold your rights 
to the utmost of my power, with that firmness, 
moderation, and perseverance, which become 
the representative of a free people.” 


A FIGHT FOR PUBLIC RIGHTS 


ILLED with the same spirit of resistance to 

tyranny, Mr. King made his fight chiefly 
against the Unionist government’s usurpation 
of power and violations of public right under 
the War Measures Act, and against the War 
Time Elections Act which disfranchised a large 
part of the electorate, men and women. For 
him, it was a repetition of his grandfather’s 
fight for free institutions. Certain arbitrary, 
drastic measures are perhaps inevitable because 
of the imperious demands of war. But there 
is always a temptation to go beyond these 
necessities and give free play to tyrannical 
instincts. It is dangerous to yield to this 
temptation when a movement like Bolshevism 
arises, with its cult of contempt for our estab- 
lished institutions. There is such a thing as 
Bolshevism in high places. If those who guide 
the affairs of state usurp power, if they over- 
ride Parliament, if they needlessly repress free 
speech, if they interfere with the course of 
Justice, and issue arbitrary orders to courts and 
Magistrates, if they violate the freedom and 
fairness of elections: they strike a blow at 
popular respect for courts, parliaments, elec- 
tions, and all our free institutions. Govern- 


ments must respect the law if they desire such 
respect in the people. 

Mr. King conceived the idea that in the 
history of the development of free political 
institutions there was a lesson or a hint for 
the development of representative government 
in industry. In the government of the state 
he traces three outstanding stages of progress: 
(1) the autocratic executive; (2) representa- 
tive government; (3) responsible government. 
The change from autocratic to representative 
government came in the Thirteenth Century 
of English history. At the outset representa- 
tion was restricted and nominal. The basis of 
representation was gradually broadened. It 
was not till the Nineteenth Century that re- 
sponsible government came, that is, an execu- 
tive responsible to parliament and to the people. 

Now in industry, Mr. King considers that 
we are to-day in a transitional stage closely re- 
sembling that of political government in Eng- 
land toward the close of the Thirteenth Century. 
Here and there large-minded employers are 
calling representatives of Labor and of the 
community to their councils, as the king 
sought advice in early days. This of course is 
only a beginning. A system of responsible 
self government in industry would be one in 
which all who invest either life or possessions 
would have a voice in controlling the conditions 
of their employment. To them the executive 
authority would be answerable. The theory 
which | have briefly sketched will be found 
developed more fully in Mr. King’s book “ In- 
dustry and Humanity,” which treats also of 
the relations between the four parties to in- 
dustry, namely, Labor, Capital, Management, 
and the Community. 


A PLAN FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


N ATTEMPT to carry out this idea was 
made in the state of Colorado at the 
commencement of the war. There had been 
in the coal mining camps of Colorado a condi- 
tion approaching civil war, and a complete tie- 
up of the industry for nearly two years. In 
1915 the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., one of 
the companies concerned, deliberately adopted 
a new attitude in employment relations. It 
accepted the principle of representation in in- 
dustry, upon a plan devised by Mr. King and 
worked out in conference with Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and officers and employees of 
the company. An agreement as to employ- 
ment, living, and working conditions, was made 
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by employers and employed. Machinery was vice. Mr. King’s work along these lines was 
provided for the uncovering and removal of greater than the public knows, because he 
grievances, and the settlement of disputes. acted as confidential adviser. He purposely 
An Employees’ Bill of Rights asserted the kept in the background in order that the in- 
obligation of strict observance of laws respect- dustrial concern might obtain the credit and 
ing mining and labor. thus that the relations between them and the 
It recognized the right of employees to free men might be improved. 
assemblage, membership or non-membership 
in any organization, full investigation and 








































INTERNATIONAL MISSIONS 


The plan was adopted in a regular con- and an observer of life in foreign countries, has 
stitutional way. The miners were called upon taken part in international conferences, and 
to choose by secret ballot not less than one has been sent upon some important missions, 
representative for every 150 men. These Asa student he lived in Hull House settlement 
representatives met with representatives of the in Chicago and the Passmore settlement in 
stockholders and the management, and the London, and traveled in Europe studying labor 
plan of representation was openly and freely problems as traveling Fellow of Harvard 
discussed. It was adopted unanimously by the University. As Deputy Minister of Labor he 
Board of Directors, and bya popular majority was sent upon a special mission to England to 
of 80 per cent. of the miners. Its working inquire into fraudulent representations made 
was examined by a Federal Commission on to induce emigration to Canada, and on an- 
Labor Difficulties appointed by the President other mission relating to immigration from 
of the United States, and the report made in India. He was a member of the International 
1916 was exceedingly favorable. Neither Mr. Opium Commission which met at Shanghai, 
King nor the company claim perfection for the China. As minister he represented the Can- 
plan. They say it is not yet fully developed. adian Government at a conference on tech- 
It is but beginning, and the beginnings of the nical education in Brussels, at a conference 
political democracy, on which it is modelled,were on unemployment in Paris, and at a conference 
crude. It is an honest attempt permanently on Labor Legislation in Lugano, Italy. He 
to improve the relations between parties to visited England to confer with ministers on 
industry, to introduce democratic means of industrial problems and legislation. He has 
preserving law and order in industry and to given special study to Oriental immigration. 
open the way for the development of in- He inquired as a Royal Commissioner into 
dustrial self government among workers. anti-Asiatic riots in British Columbia, and 

A word may be said here as to the effect of into the methods by which Oriental laborers 
this and other adjustments of labor disputes: had been induced to come to Canada from 
upon war work. The output of coal of the India, China, and Japan. 

Colorado Fuel and Iron Company during the 
time the United States was at war, was greater 
per man per day than that of any other coal HE conclusion reached by this inquiry 
company in America, a fact directly attribut- was that the problem of Oriental im- 
able to the amicable relations created by the migration is one of economics, not of race, 
constitution which I have described. During color, or creed. Racial prejudice may em- 
the war Mr. King was engaged in assisting bitter the relation between the white and the 
several of the largest war industries on the con- Oriental races, but the essential difficulty is the 
tinent to adjust industrial relations so as to in- fear of labor men that their standard of life may 
sure a continuous and maximum output of be lowered. It is a question he says, of com- 
essential war materials, including coal, ships, peting labor standards, and its solution, alike 
steel, oil, munitions, and electrical equipment. for the Oriental and the American, lies, not in 
All this may be fairly classed as war work. permitting the highest standards to be brought 
Both in England and the United States, war to the level of the lowest, but in seeking to 
labor boards and ministries of reconstruction raise the lowest to the level of the highest. 
were regarded as important factors in war ser- Once the Japanese understood that the motive 
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appeal, as a last resort, to the State Com-° ANADA like the United States has been [ 
mission. Employees were given a voice in drawn by the war into new international 
determining conditions of labor. relations. The new leader has been a traveler 
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was economic, and not founded upon an in- 
' solent assertion of racial superiority, they were 
ready to meet Canada half-way. The Chinese 
have been less assertive but that is no reason 
why their feelings should be ignored. Mr. 
King was negotiating an agreement with re- 
gard to China when a revolution occurred in 
that country, and at about the same time the 
Laurier government was defeated on the ques- 
tion of reciprocity. As Mr. King says with a 
_ kind of rueful humor, it would be hard toimagine 
negotiations more effectually terminated. 

He constantly views labor in its international 
aspect, and it was through his efforts that the 
F labor clauses of the Peace Treaty were included 
in the Labor Resolution of the Liberal Con- 
vention. His view is that industrial problems 
will never be solved through a provincial out- 
look; that the industrial outlook must be world- 
wide; and conversely that the peace of the 
world depends upon a just settlement of the 
Labor problem. He believes in conciliation in 
industry and conciliation between nations, and 
he believes that one is interwoven with the 
other. 

His views of the relation between Canada 
and the United States are of the broadest kind. 
He was an advocate of the reciprocity agree- 
ment which was defeated largely by appeals to 
prejudice and suspicions that its ulterior ob- 
ject was the annexation of Canada to the 
United States, and he has lived to see his 
political opponents adopting many of the 
features of that agreement. He is one of 
those who suggested the celebration of the 
hundred years of peace between the two 


@ countries. Ardent Canadian though he is, he 


is as free from national prejudice as from 
racial or religious bigotry. 


THE RURAL PROBLEM 


HE prominence given to the Labor ques- 
tion in this article is due to the large part 
. Which it plays in Mr. King’s experience, and 
not to any exaggeration of its importance or 
lack of recognition of the importance of other 
matters with which Mr. King as leader will 
have todeal. The Labor problem as generally 
understood, as it presents itself in its most 
acute form, refers to urban and mine workers. 
Canada is still to a large extent an agricultural 
‘ country and can make progress only as it en- 
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larges its agricultural basis and increases its 
agricultural production. The rural problem 
is entirely different from that of the cities. In 
one respect it is not so acute. There is no 
sharp conflict between employer and employee, 
because the farmer is both, and his helpers are 
largely members of his own family. There is 
no sharp conflict between Capital and Labor, 
because the farmer is often both worker and 
capitalist—a worker who owns his own plant 
and tools. Yet the farmers as a whole are 
deeply dissatisfied with present conditions. 
They believe that their problems are as urgent 
as those of the cities and towns. They declare 
that rural population is declining, and that 
rural industry is handicapped by existing laws, 
and especially by the protective tariff. Among 
them there is no talk of the use of force or of 
“direct action,” except codperative buying and 
selling. Though dissatisfied with politicians, 
they have not lost faith in political action. 
They have formed a powerful party which 
has already won several by-elections for the 
Ontario legislature, and they are making plans 
for the general election for the Dominion. In 
the prairie provinces of the West, they may be 
stronger than either of the old parties. 


THE LIBERAL PLATFORM 


N IMPORTANT article in the farmers’ 
platform deals with the tariff. It asks 
for an immediate and substantial all-round 
reduction; an increase of the British preference 
to one half of the general tariff; the acceptance 
of the 1911 agreement for reciprocity with the 
United States; the removal of all taxes on food 
not included in the reciprocity agreement and 
on agricultural implements, farm machinery, 
vehicles, fertilizers, coal, lumber, cement, il- 
luminating, fuel, and lubricating oils. The 
Liberal platform adopted at the Liberal Con- 
vention, for which Mr. King of course stands, 
is very similar to that of the farmers. It also 
demands reciprocity with the United States, 
and the British preference of 50 per cent. free 
admission of the principal articles of food and 
a free list almost identical with that of the 
farmers. The difference is that the farmers 
are more emphatic in denouncing the evils of 
protection and more radical'in their proposals 
for new taxation to be substituted for customs 
duties. 











AMERICAN COLLEGE BOYS 
AND SUBCHASERS 


HO would ever have thought 

that a little wooden vessel, 

displacing only sixty tons, 

measuring only 110 feet from 

bow to stern, and manned 
by officers and crew very few of whom had ever 
made an ocean voyage, could have crossed more 
than three thousand miles of wintry sea, and 
proved one of the formidable enemies of the 
submarine? The story of the American sub- 
chaser is probably unique in this peculiar 
war. We built nearly 400 of these little 
vessels in eighteen months; and we sent 170 
to such widely scattered places as Plymouth, 
Queenstown, Brest, Gibraltar, and Corfu. 
Several enemy submarines now lie at the 
bottom of the sea as trophies to their offen- 
sive power; and on the day that hostilities 
ceased, the Allies generally recognized that this 
tiny vessel, with the “listening devices” which 
made it so efficient, represented one of the most 
satisfactory direct “answers” to the submarine 
which had been developed by the war. Had 


it not been that the war ended before enough 
destroyers could be spared from convoy duty 
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to assist, with their greater speed and offensive 
power, hunting-groups of these tiny craft, it is 
certain that they would soon have become a 
still more important factor in destroying sub- 
marines and interfering with their operations. 

The convoy system, as I have already ex- 
plained, was essentially an offensive measure; 
it compelled the submarine to encounter its 
most formidable antagonist, the destroyer, 
and to risk destruction every time that it 
attacked merchant vessels. This system, 
however, was an indirect offensive, or, to use 
the technical phrase, -it was a defensive- 
offensive. Its great success in protecting mer- 
chant shipping, and the indispensable service 
which it performed to the cause of civilization, 
I have already described. But the fact te 
mained that there could be no final solution of 
the submarine problem, barring breaking down 
the enemy morale, until a definite direct method 
of attacking these boats had been found. A 
depth charge, fired from the deck of a destroyer, 
was a serious matter for the submarine; stil 
the submarine could avoid this deadly weapon 
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at any time by simply concealing its where 
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CAPTAIN -R. HH. LEIGH, ‘U.S. N. 


Captain Leigh arrived in England in the early part of 1918 with several listening devices which had been made in this 
country. In an experimental two weeks’ hunting in the English Channel he demonstrated that these had great practical value 





CAPTAIN C. P. NELSON, U. S. N. 


Who had charge of the subchaser detachment at Corfu, Greece, and commanded the squadron which participated in the 
bombardment of Durazzo. Captain Nelson, affectionately known as “‘Juggy,” is one of the most picturesque figures | 
the Navy, as well as one of the most efficient and energetic 
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LISTENING FOR THE SUBMARINE 


The American listening devices were the most successful of all produced in the course of the war. 


With a K-tube, the 


listener could usually hear the propellers of a submarine at a distance of twenty miles. The American devices not only 
revealed the presence of the submarine, but, what was equally important, gave its direction 


abouts when in danger of attack. The de- 
stroyer could usually sink the submarine when- 
ever it could get near enough; it was for the 
underwater boat, however, to decide whether 


an engagement should take place. That great 
advantage in warfare, the option of fighting 
or of running away, always lay with the sub- 
marine. Until it was possible for our naval 
lorces to set out to sea, find the enemy that was 
constantly assailing our commerce, and destroy 
him, it was useless to maintain that we had 


discovered the anti-submarine tactics which 
would drive this pest from the ocean for all 
time. Though the convoy, the minefields, 
the mystery ships, the airplane, and several 
other methods of fighting the underwater boat 
had been developed, the submarine still posses- 
sed that one great quality of invisibility which 
made any final method of attacking it such a 
difficult problem. 

Thus, despite the wonderful work which had 
been accomplished by the convoy, the Allied 


























THE AMERICAN SUBCHASER 
Not only were these boats untried when the war began, but also the officers and the crews that manned them were entirely 
inexperienced. Many of them were American college boys, whose quickness in learning their new trade and whose de- 
votion to the work were among the most delightful features of the war 











BRITISH MOTOR LAUNCHES AT SEA 

















These were the British equivalents for our subchasers. They were 80-foot boats, and most of them were built in the 
United States and sent over on the decks of ships. They rendered excellent service as patrol boats in restricted waters 
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AMERICAN CHASERS AT CORFU, GREECE 

Corfu served as a base for the Athenians in the Pelo- 
The American chasers added so 
considerably to the efficiency of the barrier against the submarines attempting to escape from the Adriatic into the Medi 
terranean that, two weeks after their arrival, the Austrian submarine crews mutinied and refused to make any more trips 


In these waters Ulysses sailed nearly three thousand years ago. 
ponnesian War, and afterward as a base for Augustus in his war on Mark Antony. 


warfare upon the submarine was still largely 
a game of blind man’s buff. In our struggle 
against the German campaign we were deprived 
of one of the senses which for ages had been ab- 
solutely necessary to military operations—that 
of sight. We were constantly attempting to 
destroy an enemy whom we could not see. So 
far as this offensive at sea was concerned, the 
Allies found themselves in the position of a man 
who has suddenly gone blind. | make this 
comparison advisedly, for it at once suggests 
that our situation was not entirely hopeless. 
The man who loses the use of his eyes suffers 
a terrible affliction; yet this calamity does not 
completely destroy his usefulness. Such a 
person, if normally intelligent, gradually learns 
how to find his way around in darkness; first 
he slowly discovers how to move about his 
room, then about his house, then about his 
immediate neighborhood; and ultimately he 
becomes so expert that he can be trusted to 
walk alone in crowded streets, to pilot himself 
up and down strange buildings, and even to 


go on long journeys. In time he learns to read, 
to play cards and chess, and not infrequently 
even to resume his old profession or occupation; 
indeed his existence, despite the deprivation 
of what many regard as the most indispensable 
of the senses, becomes again practically a nor- 
mal process. His whole experience, of course, 
is one of the most beautiful demonstrations we 
have of the exquisite economy of Nature. What 
has happened in the case of this stricken man 


‘is that his other senses have come to fill the 


place of the one which he has lost. Deprived 
of sight, he is forced to form his contacts with 
the external world by using his other senses, 
especially those of touch and hearing. So 
long as he could see freely these senses had 
lain half developed; he had never used them 
to any extent that remotely approached their 
full powers; but now that they are called into 
constant action they gradually increase 11 
strength to a degree that seems abnormal, pre- 
cisely as a disused muscle when regularly ex- 
ercised acquires a hitherto unsuspected vigor. 
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WHY CHASERS WERE OFTEN MISTAKEN FOR SUBMARINES 
Among the difficulties these vessels had to struggle against was the fact that they were frequently attacked 


by their Allies. 


This illustration applies to the predicament in 
which the Allied navies now found themselves. 
When they attempted to fight the submarine 
they discovered that they had gone hopelessly 
blind. Like the sightless man, however, they 
still had other senses left; and it remained for 
them to develop these to take the place of the 
one of which they had been deprived. The 
faculty which it seemed most likely that they 
could increase by stimulation was that of 
hearing. Our men could not detect the pres- 
ence of the submarine with their eyes; could 
they not do so with their ears? Their enemy 
could make himself unseen at will, but he could 
not make himself unheard, except by stopping 
his engines. In fact, when the submarine 
was under water, the vibrations due to the 
peculiar shape of its propellers and hull, and 
to its electric motors, produced sound waves 
that resembled nothing else in art or nature. 
It now clearly became the business of naval 
science to take advantage of this phenomenon 
to track the submarine after it had submerged. 
Once this feat had been accomplished, the 





At a distance, as this picture discloses, they looked like submarines cruising on the surface 


only advantage which the underwater boat 
possessed over other warcraft, that of invisibil- 
ity, would be overcome; and, inasmuch as the 
submarine, except for this quality of invisibil- 
ity, was a far weaker craft than any other 
afloat, the complete elimination of this ad- 
vantage would dispose of it as a formidable 
enemy in war. 

A fact that held forth hopes of success was 
that water is an excellent conductor of sound— 
far better than the atmosphere itself. |n the 
air there are many cross currents and areas 
of varying temperature, which make sound 
waves frequently behave in most puzzling 
fashion, sometimes traveling in circles, some- 
times moving capriciously up or down or even 
turning sharp corners. The mariner has 
learned how deceptive is a foghorn; when it 1s 
blowing he knows that a ship is somewhere in 
the general region, but usually he has no defin- 
ite idea where. The water, however, is unl 
form in density and practically uniform in 


temperature, and therefore sound in this me | 


dium always travels in straight lines. | t also 
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SUBCHASERS 


These little 110-foot boats, at first regarded as something of a joke, proved formidable enemies of the sub- 


marine. 


travels more rapidly in water than in the air, 
it travels farther, and the sound waves are 
more distinct. American inventors have been 
the pioneers in making practical use of this 
well-known principle. Before the war its 
most valuable applications were the submarine 
bell and the vibrator. On many Atlantic 
and Pacific points these instruments had been 
placed under the water, provided with mechan- 
isms which caused them to sound at regular 
Intervals; an ingenious invention, installed 
aboard ships, made it possible for trained lis- 


Not far from 400 were built in the course of the war, and about 170 were sent to European waters 


teners to pick up these noises, and so fix posi- 
tions, long before lighthouses or lightships came 
into view in any but entirely clear weather. 
For several years the great trans-Atlantic 
liners have frequently made Nantucket Light- 
ship.by listening for its submarine bell. From 
the United States this system was rapidly ex- 
tending all over the world. 

American inventors were therefore well quali- 
fied to tackle this problem of communicating 
by sound under the water. A listening device 
placed on board ship, which would reveal to 
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UNITED STATES NAVAL BASE AT CORFU, GREECE 
This was the headquarters for the chasers which were stationed in the Otranto barrage. The barrage comprised several 


lines of destroyers, drifters, trawlers, and chasers at the base of the Adriatic Sea. 


These combined ships evidently sank 


six submarines 


practised ears the noise of a submarine at a 
reasonable distance, and which would at the 
same time give its direction, would come near 
to solving the most serious problem presented 
by the German tactics. Even before the 
United States entered the war, American spe- 
cialists had started work on their own initiative. 
In particular the General Electric Company, 
the Western Electric Company, and the Sub- 
marine Signal Company had taken up the 
matter at their own expense; each had a Re- 
search Department and an experimental station 
where a large amount of preliminary work had 
been done. Soon a special board was created 
at Washington to study detection devices, 
to which each of these companies was invited 
to send a representative; the board eventually 
took up its headquarters at New London, and 
was assisted in this work by some of the leading 
physicists of our universities. All through 
the summer and fall of 1917 these men kept 
industriously at their task; to such good pur- 
pose did they labor that, by October of that 
vear, several devices had been invented which 
‘seemed to promise satisfactory results. In 


beginning their work, they have one great 
advantage; European scientists had already 
made considerable progress in this work, and 
the results of their studies were at once 
placed at our disposal by the Allied Ad- 
miralties. Moreover, these Admiralties sent 
over several of their experts to codperate with 
us. About that time Captain Richard H. 
Leigh, U. S. N., who had been assigned to 
command the subchaser detachments abroad, 
was sent to Europe to confer with the Allied 
Admiralties, and to test, in actual operations 
against submarines, the detection devices 
which had been developed at the New London 
station. Captain Leigh, who afterward be- 
came my chief-of-staff at London, was not only 
one of our ablest officers, but he had long been 
interested in detection devices, and was a xreal 
believer in their possibilities. 

The British of course received Captain |_eigh 
cordially and gave him the necessary facilities 
for experimenting with his devices, but it was 
quite apparent that they did not anticipate anv 
very satisfactory results. The trouble was that 
so many inventors had presented devices which 
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proved useless that we were all more or less 
doubtful. They had been attempting to solve 
this problem ever since the beginning of the 
war; British inventors had developed several 
promising hydrophones, but these instruments 
had not proved efficient in locating a submarine 
with sufficient accuracy to enable us to destroy 
it with depth charges. These disappointments 
quite naturally created an atmosphere of skep- 
ticism which, how- 
ever, did not diminish 
the energy which was 
devoted to the solu- 
tion of this import- 
ant problem. Ac- 
cordingly, three 
trawlers and a “P” 
boat were assigned to 
Captain Leigh, and 
with these vessels he 
spent ten days in the 
Channel, testing im- 
partially both the 
British and American 
devices. No detailed 
tactics for groups of 
vessels had yet been 
elaborated for hunt- 
ing by sound, and 
though the ships used 
were not particularly 
suitable for the work 
in hand, these few 
days at sea demon- 
strated that the 
American contriv- 
ances were superior 
to anything in the 
possession of the Al- 
lies. They were by 
nomeans perfect ; but 
the ease with which 
they picked up all kinds of noises, particularly 
those made by submarines, astonished every- 
body who was let into the secret; the conviction 
that sucha method of tracking the hiddenenemy 
might ultimately be used with the desired suc- 
cess now became more or less general. In par- 
ticular the American “K tubes” and the “C 
tubes”’ proved superior to the “ Nash-fish’’ and 
the “Shark-fin,”’ the two devices which up to 
that time had been the favorites in the British 
navy. The“ K tubes” easily detected the sound 
of large vessels at a distance of 20 miles, while 
the “C tubes” were more useful at a shorter 


who afterward commanded 





CAPTAIN A. J. HEPBURN, U. S. N. 


Who, in the early stages of the war, had charge of the sub- 
chasers during the training period at New London, Conn., and 


chasers at Queenstown, Ireland 
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distance. But the greatest advantage which 
these new devices had over those of other 
navies was that they could more efficiently 
determine not only the sound, but also the 
direction from which it came. Captain Leigh, 
after this demonstration, visited several British 
naval stations, consulting with the British of- 
ficers, explaining our sound detection devices 
and testing the new appliances in all kinds of 
conditions. The net 
result of his trip was 
a general reversal of 
opinion on. the value 
of this method of 
hunting submarines. 
The British Admi- 
ralty ordered from 
the United States 
large quantities of 
the American meéch- 
anisms, and also be- 
gan manufacturing 
them in England. 
About the time 
that it was shown 
that these listening 
devices would prob- 
ably have great prac- 
tical value, the first 
“subchasers”’ were 
delivered at New 
London, Conn. As 
originally planned 
the subchaser ‘type 
represented one of 
the misconceptions of 
the war. At the be- 
ginning most naval 
officers believed that 
the limitations of the 
submarine were such 
that it could not op- 
erate far from coastal waters. Hardly any one, 
except a few experienced submarine officers, had 
regarded it as possible that these small boats 
would successfully attack vessels upon the high 
seas or remain for any extended period away 
from their base. High authorities condemned 
them. This is hard to realize, now that we 
know so well the offensive possibilities of 
submarines but we have ample evidence 
as to what former opinions were. For 
example, a distinguished naval writer says that 
at that time “The view of the majority of ad- 
mirals and captains probably was that sub- 


our detachment of thirty-six 
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mersible craft were ‘just marvellous toys, good 
for circus performances in carefully selected 
places in fine weather.’”” He adds that certain 
very prominent naval men of great experience 
declared that the submarine “could operate 
only by day in fair weather; that it was prac- 
tically useless in misty weather,” that it had to 
come to the surface to fire its torpedo; that its 
“crowning defect lay in its want of habitabil- 
ity’; that “a week’s 
peace manoeuvres got 
to the bottom of the 
health of officers and 
men”; and that “on 
the high seas the 
chances [of successful 
attack] will be few, 
and submarines will 
require for their ex- 
istence parent ships.” 
The first triumph of 
Otto Weddingen, 
that of sinking the 
Cressy, the Hogue, 
and the Aboukir, did 
not change this con- 
viction, for these 
three warships had 
been sunk in com- 
paratively restricted 
waters under condi- 
tions which were very 
favorable to the sub- 
marine. It was not 
until the Audacious 
went to the bottom 
off the northwest 
coast of Ireland, 
many hundreds of 
miles from any Ger- 
man submarine base, 
that the possibilities 
of this new weapon 
were partially understood; for it was clear that 
the Audacious had been sunk by a mine, and 
that that mine must have been laid by a sub- 
marine. Even then’many doubted the ability 
of the U-boats to operate successfully in theopen 
sea westward of the British Isles. Therefore 
the subchaser was designed to fight the sub- 
marine in restricted waters; Great Britain and 
France ordered more than 500 smaller (80-foot) 
vessels of this type, or of approximately this 
type, built in the United States; and, on our 
declaration of war, the United States began 
building several hundred of a somewhat larger 


ment of Durazzo. 





LIEUT.-COMMANDER P. H. BASTEDO, U. S. N. 


Second in command of the subchaser detachment which 

screened the British and Italian warships in their bombard- 

Lieut.-Commander Bastedo had charge of 

unit B which sighted three Austrian submarines and promptly 
sank two of them 


303 
type (the 110-foot chasers) with the idea of 
using them as patrol boats near the harbors 
and coastal waters of our own country. Long 
before these vessels were finished, however, it 
became apparent that Germany could not en- 
gage in any serious, extensive campaign on this 
side; it was also evident that the subchaser 
had little value in convoy work; and we were 
all rather doubtful as to just what use we could 
make of them. The 
subchaser thus _be- 
came something of a 
jcke, and the ship 
building yards, which 
were constantly 
pressed by the de- 
partment to push the 
construction of de- 
stroyers, looked upon 
these little boats 
which were encum- 
bering their ways as 
nuisances. [t now 
became known that 
a subchaser training 
base had been estab- 
lished at New Lon- 
don. This news was 
apparently a godsend 
to the builders, who 
began to hustle their 
chasers into the water 
and send them to the 
Connecticut harbor 
in all stages of un- 
readiness for sea. In 
December of 1917 
and January of 1918, 
these despised little 
boats began to arrive 
in scores. That win- 
ter, as everyone will 
recall, was the coldest 
in the memory of the present generation. 
Day after day the poor subchasers, coated 
with ice almost a foot thick, many with their 
engines wrecked, their planking torn and their 
propellers crumpled, were towed into the harbor 
and left at the first convenient mooring, where 
the ice immediately began to freeze them in. As 
was inevitable under such conditions, the crews, 
for the most part, suffered acutely in this ter- 
rible weather; they had had absolutely no 
training in ordinary seamanship, to say nothing 
of the detailed tactics demanded by the difficult 
work in which they were to engage. 








Rear-Admiral William Sowden Sims 











ARMAMENT OF SUBCHASERS 
This: boat. carried only a small calibre gun, yet the submarine, which carried 4- or 5-inch guns, never attempted to 


fight. 


The men and officers indeed presented what 
at first seemed to be almost as hopeless a spec- 
tacle as the vessels themselves. | do not think 
that the whole lot contained 1 per cent. of 
graduates of Annapolis or 5 per cent. of 
experienced sailors; for the greater number 
that terrible trip in the icy ocean, with the 
thermometer several degrees below zero and 
with very little artificial warmth on board, 
represented their first experience at sea. Yet 
there was not the slightest sign of whimpering 
or discouragement. Ignorant of salt water as 
these men at that time were, they really re- 
presented about the finest raw material in the 
nation for this service. Practically all, officers 
and men, were civilians; a small minority were 
amateur yachtsmen, but the great mass were 
American college undergraduates. Boys of 
Yale, Harvard, Princeton—of practically every 
college and university in the land—had dropped 
their books, left the comforts of their fraternity 
houses, and abandoned their athletic fields, 
eager for the great adventure against the Hun. 
If there is any man who still doubts what the 





They could not afford to run the risk of a single hit which might mean the loss of their vessel with all on board 





American system of higher education is doing 
for our country, he should have spent a few 
days at sea with these young men. That they 
knew nothing at first about navigation and 
naval technique was not important; the really 
important fact was that their minds were alert, 
their hearts filled with a tremendous enthus- 
iasm for the cause, their souls clean and their 
bodies ready for the most exhausting tasks. 
Whenever I get to talking of the American 
college boys and other civilians in our Navy, 
I find myself indulging in what may seem ex- » 
travagant praise. I have even been inclined 
to suggest that it would be well, in the training 
of naval officers in future, to combine a college 
education with a shorter intensive technical 
course at the Naval Academy. For these 
college men have what technical academies 
do not usually succeed in giving—a_ general 
education and a general training, which de- ¥ 
velops the power of initiative, independent 
thought, an ability quickly to grasp intricate 
situations, and to master, in a short time, al- 
most any practical problem. At least this 
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proved to be the case with 
our subchaser forces. So 
little experience did these 
boys have of seafaring that, 
as soon as they had com- 
pleted their first voyage, we 
had to place a considerable 
portion in hospital to re- 
cover from_ seasickness. 
Yet, a few months after- 
ward, we could leave these 
same men on the bridge at 
night in command of the 
ship. When they reached 
New London, they knew no 
more of navigation than so 
many babies. In a few 
weeks, however, they had 
learned enough to take their 
ships across the Atlantic; 
and these.ships were smaller 
than the Santa Maria, in 
which Columbus made his 
first voyage. The early 80- 
foot subchasers which we 
built for Great Britain and 
France crossed the ocean on 
the decks of ocean liners; 
but all of the 110-footers 
which these young men 
commanded crossed the 
ocean under their own 
power and many in the face 
of the fierce January and 
February gales, almost con- 
stantly tossed upon the 
waves like pieces of cork. 
As soon as they were suf- 
ficiently trained and_pre- 
pared to make the trip, 
groups were dispatched under escort of a naval 
vessel fitted to supply them with gasolene at 
sea. Such matters as gunnery these young men 
also learned with lightning speed. The most 
valuable were those who had specialized in 
mathematics, chemistry, and general science; 
but they were all a splendid lot, and to their 
spirit and energy are chiefly due their remark- 
able success in learning their various duties. 
“Those boys can’t bring a ship across the 
ocean!” someone remarked to Captain Cotten, 
Who commanded the first squadron of sub- 
chasers to arrive at Plymouth, after he had 
related the story of one of these voyages. 
verhaps they can’t,” replied Captain 











A SUBCHASER IN A HEAVY SEA 


This looks something like a dreadnaught but it is really the bow of one of these 
little boats fighting a heavy storm. The whole ship seems almost lifted out of the 
water. Most of the college boys and other reservists who commanded and manned 
these ships and who took them across the Atlantic had never before been to sea 


Cotten—himself an Annapolis man who ad- 
mires these reservists as much as I do. “But 
they have.” 

And he pointed to thirty-six little vessels 
lying at anchor in Plymouth Harbor, just about 
a hundred yards from the monument which 
marks the spot from which the Mayflower sailed 
for the new world—all of which were navigated 
across by youngsters, officers and men, of 
whom almost none had had any nautical 
training until the day the United States de- 
clared war on Germany. 

Capable as they were, however, | am sure 
that these reservists would be the first to 
acknowledge their obligations to the loyal and 
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CAPTAIN LYMAN A. COTTEN 
Commander of the flotilla of thirty-six subchasers stationed at Plymouth, England. The base was about one 
hundred yards from the monument which commemorates the sailing of the Mayflower. The chasers here kept this 
critical section of the English Channel clear of submarines and had many very exciting contacts with the enemy 
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devoted regular officers of the Navy, who 
labored so diligently to train them for their 
work. One of the minor tragedies of the war 
is that many of our Annapolis men, whose 
highest ambition it was to cross the ocean and 
engagein the “game,” 
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The unexpected sea qualities which the sub- 
chaser displayed, and the development of listen- 
ing devices which made it possible to detect 
all kinds of sounds under water at a consider- 
able distance, immediately laid before us the 

possibility of direct 





had to stay on this 
side, in order to in- 
struct these young 
men from civilian life. 

| wish that I had 
the space adequately 
to acknowledge the 
work in organization 
done by Captain 
John T. Tompkins; 
in listening devices 
by Rear-Admiral S. 
S. Robison, Captains 
Frank H. Schofield, 
Joseph H. Defrees, 
Commanders Clyde 
S. McDowell, and 
Miles A. Libbey, and 
the many scientists 
who gave us the ben- 
efit of their knowl- 
edge and experience. 
It is impossible to 
overpraise the work 
of such men as Cap- 
tains Arthur J. Hep- 
burn, Lyman A. Cot- 
ten, and William P. 
Cronan, in “licking” 
the splendid raw ma- 
terial into shape. 
Great credit is also 
due to Rear-Admiral 
T.P. Magruder, Cap- 
tains David F. Boyd, 
S.V.Graham, Arthur 
Crenshaw, E. P. Jes- 
sop, C. M. Tozer, H. 
G. Sparrow, and C. 
P. Nelson, and many 
others who had the 
actual responsibility of convoying these vessels 
across the ocean. 

| assume that they will receive full credit 
When the story of the work of the Navy at 
home is written; meanwhile they may be 
assured of the appreciation of those of us on 
the other side who depended so much for suc- 
cess upon their thorough work of preparation. 





expected sea qualities. 





SUBCHASERS AT SEA 


This boat, which was smaller than the Santa Maria, in which 
Columbus made his first voyage to America, developed un- 


Large numbers crossed the Atlantic 

to Plymouth and Queenstown, and two squadrons, comprising 

thirty-six vessels, were escorted 6,000 miles from New London, 

Conn., to Corfu, Greece, and immediately began work against 
the German and Austrian submarines 


offensive operations 
against the subma- 
rine. It became ap- 
parent that these 
listening devices 
could be used to the 
greatest advantage 
on these little craft. 
The tactics which 
were soon developed 
for their use made it 
necessary that we 
should have a large 
number of vessels; 
nearly all the de- 
stroyers were then 
engaged in convoy 
duty and we could 
not entertain the idea 
of detailing many of 
them for this more or 
less experimental 
work. Happily the 
subchasers started 
coming off the ways 
just in time to fill the 
need ; and the several 
Allied navies began 
competing for these 
new craft in lively 
fashion. France de- 
manded them in large 
numbers to work in 
coéperation with 
their air stations and 
also to patrol her 
coastal waters, and 
there were many re- 
quests from stations 
in England, Ireland, 
Gibraltar, Portugal, 
and Italy. The question of where we should 
place them was therefore referred to the Allied 
Naval War Council, which, at my suggestion, 
considered the matter, not from the standpoint 
of the individual nation, but from the stand- 
point of the Allied cause as a whole. 

A general survey clearly showed that there 
were three places where the subchasers might 
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THE ‘“‘Y GUN ON A SUBCHASER 


Like the destroyer, this little craft was provided with depth charges. It was not so blind as the destroyer in 
dropping them, however, for with its listening devices it was able to establish a ‘‘fix,” or location of the 
submerged submarine 
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render the most efficient service. The convoy 
system had by this time not only greatly 
reduced the losses, but it was changing the 
policy of the submarines. Until this system 
was adopted, sinkings on a great scale were 
taking place far out at sea, sometimes three or 
four hundred miles west of Ireland. The sub- 
marines had adopted the policy of meeting 
the unescorted ships in the Atlantic and of tor- 
pedoing them long before they could reach the 
zones where the destroyer patrol might possi- 
bly have protected them. But sailing great 
groups of merchantmen in convoys, surrounded 
by destroyers, made this a hazardous adventure, 
and the submarines therefore had to change 
their programme. The important point is that 
the convoys, so long as they could keep forma- 
tion, and so long as protecting screens could be 
maintained on their flanks, were virtually safe. 
Under these conditions sinkings, as already 
said, were less than one half of 1 per cent. 
These convoys, it will be recalled, came home 
by way of two “trunk lines,’ a southern one 
extending through the English Channel and a 
northern one through the so-called “North 
Channel”—the latter being the passage be- 
tween Ireland and Scotland. As soon as the 
inward bound southern trunk-line convoys 
reached the English Channel they broke up, 
certain ships going to Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
Southampton, and other Channel ports, and 
others sailing to Brest, Cherbourg, Havre, and 
other harbors in France. In thesame fashion, 
convoys which came in by way of the North 
Channel split up as soon as they reached the 
Irish Sea. In other words the convoys, as 
convoys, necessarily ceased to exist the mo- 
ment that they entered these inland waters, 
and the ships, as individual ships, had to find 
their way to their destinations unescorted by 
destroyers, or escorted most inadequately. 
This was the one weak spot in the convoy sys- 
tem, and the Germans were not slow to turn it 
to their advantage. They now proceeded 
to withdraw most of their submarines from the 
high seas and to concentrate them in these re- 
stricted waters. In April, 1917, the month 
which marked the high tide of German success, 
not far from a hundred merchant ships were 
sunk in an area that extended about 300 miles 
west of Ireland and about 300 miles south. A 
year afterward—in the month of April, 1918— 
not a single ship was sent to the bottom in this 
Same section of the sea. That change meas- 
ures the extent to which the convoy saved 
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Allied shipping. But if we examine the situa- 
tion in enclosed waters—the North Channel, 
the Irish Sea, St. George’s Channel, and the 
English Channel,—we shall find a less favorable 
state of affairs. Practically all the sinkings 
of April, 1918, occurred in these latter areas. 
In April, 1917, the waters which lay between 
Ireland and England were practically free from 
depredations; in the spring of 1918, however, 
these waters had become a favorite hunting 
ground for submarines; while in the English 
Channel the sinkings were almost as num- 
erous in April, 1918, as they had been in the 
same month the year before. 

Thus we had to deal with an entirely new 
phase of the submarine campaign; the new 
conditions demanded a light vessel, which could 
be built in large numbers, and which could 
aggressively hunt out the submarines even 
though they were sailing submerged. The 
subchaser, when fitted with its listening de- 
vices, met these new requirements, though of 
course not to the desirable degree of precision 
we hoped soon to attain with still further im- 
proved hydrophones and larger vessels of the 
Eagle class, then being rapidly built. 

The matter was presented to the Allied Naval 
Council and, in accordance with the unanimous 
opinion of all of the members, they recom- 
mended that, of the subchasers then available, 
a squadron should be based on Plymouth, 
where it could be advantageously used against 
the German submarines which were still doing 
great damage in the English Channel, and that 
another squadron, based on Queenstown, 
should similarly be used against the subma- 
rines in the Irish Sea. 

I was therefore requested to concentrate the 
boatsat these two points, and at once acquiesced 
in this recommendation. 

But another point, widely separated from 
British waters, also made a powerful plea for 
consideration. In the Mediterranean the sub- 
marine campaign was still a menace. The 
spring and early summer of 1918 witnessed 
large losses of shipping destined to southern 
France, to Italy, and to the armies at Saloniki 
and in Palestine. Austrian and German sub- 
marines, operating from their bases at Pola 
and Cattaro in the Adriatic, were responsible 
for this destruction. If we could pen these 
pests in the Adriatic, the whole Mediterranean 
Sea would become an unobstructed highway 
for the Allies. A mere glance at the map in- 
dicated the way in which such a desirable result 
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might be accomplished. At its southern ex- 
tremity the Adriatic narrows in a passage only 
forty miles wide—the Strait of Otranto—and 
through this restricted area al] the submarines 
were obliged to pass before they could reach 
the waters where they could prey upon Allied 
commerce. For some time before the Allied 
Naval Council began to consider the use of the 
American subchasers, the British Navy was 
doing its best to keep submarines from passing 
this point. A defensive scheme known, not 
very accurately, as the “Otranto barrage,” 
was in operation. The word “barrage”’ sug- 
gests an effective barrier, but this one at the 
base of the Adriatic consisted merely of a few 
British destroyers of ancient type and a large 
number of drifters, which kept up a continuous 
patrolling of the gateway through which the 
submarines made their way into the Mediter- 
ranean. It is no reflection upon the British 
to say that this barrage was unsatisfactory and 
inadequate, and that, for the first few months, 
it formed a not particularly formidable ob- 
struction. So many demands were made upon 
the British navy in northern waters that it 
could not spare many vessels for this work; 
the Italian navy was holding the majority of 
its destroyers intact, momentarily prepared 
for a sortie by the Austrian battle fleet; the 
Otranto barrage, therefore, important as it 
was to the Allied cause, was necessarily insuffi- 
cient. The Italian representatives at the Allied 
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Council made a strong plea fora contingent of 
American subchasers to reinforce the British 
ships, and the British delegates seconded this 
request. 

In the spring of 1918 I therefore sent Captain 
Leigh to southern Italy to locate and construct 
a subchaser base in this neighborhood. After 
inspecting the territory in detail, Captain Leigh 
decided that the Bay of Govino, in the Island 
of Corfu, would best meet our requirements, 
The immediate connection which was thus 
established between New London and this 
ancient city of classical Greece, fairly illustrates 
how widely the World War had extended the 
horizon of the American people. There was a 
certain appropriateness ‘in the fact that the 
American college boys who commanded these 
little ships—not much larger than the vessel 
in which Ulysses had sailed these same waters 
three thousand years before—should have made 
their base on the same island which had served 
as a naval station for Athens in the Pelopon- 
nesian War, and which, several centuries after- 
ward, had been used for the same purpose by 
Augustus in the struggle with Antony. And 
probably thesight of the Achelleion, the Kaiser’s 
summer palace, which was not far from this 
new American base, was not without its 
influence in constantly reminding our young 
men of the meaning of this unexpected as- 
sociation of Yankee-land with the ancient 
world. 


The copyright of these articles in Great Britain is strictly reserved by Pearson’s 
Magazine, London; without their permission no quotation may be made 
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In the March number Admiral Sims will finish bis 
account of the subchasers. 
wonderful work they accomplished in keeping German 
submarines out of the English Channel, and Austrian 
and German submarines out of the Mediterranean Sea 


He will describe the 
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GOVERNOR COOLIDGE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


How the Governor of the Bay State First Came into Prominent 


National View. His Origin and Education. 
The Possibilities of His Continued Popularity 


Quiet Humor. 


His Taciturnity and 


By GEORGE MacADAM 


« HE Boston police strike made Gov- 
ernor Calvin Coolidge of Massa- 
chusetts a national figure of com- 
manding interest. In that crisis—a 
crisis that the nation suddenly real- 

ized was of portentous import to itself— 
Coolidge showed that he had the strength to 
handle the situation. The nation is looking 
for a man, strong in thought and strong in 
action. It is now asking: What is the mental 
and moral fibre of Coolidge? Is he equal to 
handling other and bigger situations? Is he the 
make of man that the nation wants to enter 
the White House on March 4, 1921? 

In the past half year of industrial and social 
turmoil, other communities have suddenly 
faced grave emergencies. Men strong enough 
to meet those emergencies have not been alto- 
gether lacking. We cannot forget Ole Hansen 
and other men who justified American institu- 
tions. What centred national attention upon 
Coolidge and kept that interest centred upon 
him, was the fact that immediately after sup- 
pressing the lawlessness that grew out of the 
strike of the unionized police, Coolidge became 
a candidate for reélection. The issue in that 
election was clear-cut: it was a Soviet govern- 
ment by radical Labor, against established law 
and order. On this issue, no state was positive 
how it would answer for itself. The election 
in Massachusetts was accepted as the test of 
public opinion of the entire country. The re- 
sult of a gubernatorial contest had never before 
been awaited with such anxiety by the people 
of the United States. Even Europe was in- 
terested. The great victory of Coolidge at the 
polls was welcomed as a victory for law and 
order throughout the nation. And so the 
question must be asked: Has the significance of 
that election given a fictitious significance to the 
man elected? Has the limelight made Coolidge 
cast a bigger shadow than his stature justifies? 


Coolidge is forty-seven years old. Already 
he has behind him twenty years of almost 
continuous public service. He began as a 
member of the Northampton city council. 
His rise from that obscure position has been 
gradual but steady. His constituency has 
always waxed larger. Every time he has run 
for office he has been elected. That record 
would seem to be evidence of tested worth. 

Coolidge is not a good stump-speaker: his 
voice is small, dry, steeped in Yankee twang; 
his gestures, few; his speeches, full of meat but 
bare of sauce for the general palate. He him- 
self has none of the surface gifts that make for 
personal popularity: he is silent, retiring, reti- 
cence of speech and manner being an obsession 
with him, the characteristic that strikes the 
casual observer and dominates the impression 
taken away. If Coolidge shakes hands, the 
shake is brief, businesslike; he has none of that 
conversational small change with which the 
majority of us endeavor to give value to our 
casual meetings; he can sit unperturbed in the 
midst of silence and company; he tells no stories, 
cracks no jokes; he seldom laughs. Warmth, 
geniality, goodfellowship, all seem alien qual- 
ities. And yet he is regarded as the best 
“vote-getter” in Massachusetts. Old railbirds 
about the State House in Boston, will tell you: 
“Cal Coolidge has upset all our ideas of how 
to succeed in politics.” 

This anomaly has said: “We need more of 
the office desk and less of the show window in 
politics.” From the Northampton city coun- 
cilroom to the Governor’s chair, the reputation 
has accompanied him—he does the day’s work. 

Faithful and efficient attendance behind his 
office desk, however, is not the complete 
reason for Coolidge’s success. Work alone 
would not have overcome those personal handi- 
caps of his, in the political race. There is a 
more encompassing reason. Those who have 
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come in real contact with him, say: “You just 
have confidence in Coolidge. He may not do 
what you want him to, he may not do what you 
think he ought to do, but you know he’s done 
his best to do right.”” That is the appraisal, in 
every-day language, of an inner quality that 
makes itself manifest in his public utterances. 
If one can judge by a note that is ever recurrent 
in these speeches, public service is to Coolidge 
a devotion, almost a religion. ‘We come to 
renew our pledge publicly at the altar of our 
country.” But it is a militant religion. “Do 
your work with the spirit of a soldier in the 
public service.” Now let it be added—and 
added with emphasis—that Coolidge is canny, 
shrewd, practical, that he never forgets that 
2 + 2=4, and we have perhaps an approxima- 
tion of the man. Practicality and spirituality! 
That strange blend which madeup the character 
of the men who settled New England, of the 
Yankee ancestry that produced the present 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


THE COMING OF THE COOLIDGES 


N 1630, just ten years after the Pilgrims 

landed from the Mayflower, John Coolidge 
and his wife, Mary, settled at Watertown, a 
pioneer community a few miles up the Charles 
River. In 1780 the grandfather of the grand- 
father of Calvin Coolidge, migrated northward. 
Out in the hill country, some twenty miles to 
the westward of the Connecticut River, in 
territory that some years later became the 
state of Vermont, he picked his acres and 


settled. On the farm that he there wrested” 


from the wilderness, four generations of 
Coolidges have been born. Each one of those 
generations was brought up to the plow. Great- 
grandfather, grandfather, and father remained 
farmers. Calvin, the fourth generation, was 
the first of this line of Coolidges who did not 
continue to make his living from the soil. 

Governor Coolidge was born July 4, 1872, 
and was named John Calvin. It was not until 
after he had reached manhood that he dropped 
the “John,” becoming known simply as Calvin 
Coolidge. 

All of the boy’s early memories are of the 
farm: of his grandfather putting him on the 
back of “the old white mare,” and of his sliding 
off and breaking his right arm so that the bones 
stuck through the flesh, and of waiting for the 
doctor to come from Ludlow; of “the wall-eyed 
cow” that the hired man hit with the milking 
stool and that ran under the bay and got 
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wedged in and was so frightened that the hired 
man could never milk her again, all of which 
meant that little John had to get up at 5 A. M. 
to help with the milking. Also memories of 
his grandmother reading the Bible, and more 
especially of her industriously inculcating that 
habit in her grandson. 


A TRUSTWORTHY BOY 


ve his father, young John was of a very 
taciturn disposition. In the boy this 
idiosyncrasy was intensified by an extreme 
shyness. Years later, when he had long been 
in public life, he said to an intimate: “They 
say I have a ‘poker face.” I think I know 
what they mean. When I was a youngster, if 
] heard that there was a stranger in my mother’s 
kitchen, it was a sore trial for me to go in and 
speak to him. Early in life | made up my 
mind that this was something I must fight. 
The characteristic people speak of, is a resultant 
of those two forces.” 

To this same man, the elder Coolidge said: 
“When Calvin was a boy on the farm, if I was 
going away and there was anything that | 
wanted him to do, I would tell him; but when 
I] came back, | never thought of going to see if 
he had done it—I knew it was done.” 

His mother died when he was twelve years 
old. We get some hint of what that loss meant 
to the boy, in a proclamation that the man is- 
sued on “Lincoln Day,” thirty-four years later. 
He told how Lincoln’s mother “faded away in 
his tender years.” And then this sentence: 
“There can be no proper observation of a birth- 
day which forgets the mother.” It would be 
difficult to find a sentence in which more fine 
feeling is compressed. 

The Governor always carries in one of his 
pockets (a close friend is authority for this) a 
small, thin gun-metal case that holds a 
daguerreotype of his mother, taken when she 
was twenty years old. 

He went to the “little red school house”’ at 
Plymouth, to Black River Academy at Ludlow, 
to St. Johnsbury Academy up in Caledonia 
County, Vermont. In 1891 he entered Am- 
herst College. 

He was still the reticent boy that he was on 
the farm. Silence was the characteristic that 
marked him out among his fellow-students. 
At a réunion dinner, his roommate began a 
speech in this wise: “Calvin Coolidge came 
to Amherst in September, 1891, on the New 
London Northern Railroad. Wait a minute— 
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| can’t prove it: the first sound | heard from 
him was in the following May. On that May 
morning, the present Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, etc., etc.”— 
Postprandial hyperbole but suggestive of fact. 

At another reunion, a ’95 man met a class- 
mate on the campus. The latter wore a broad 
grin. 

“What’s the joke?” 

“] made a wager that I could get Cal Cool- 
idge into a five-minute conversation. I just 
tried it. Here’s the conversation: ; 

“Cal, I understand they’re going to knock 
the tar out of you this election.’ 

““Maybe.’ 

“‘l hear that a spellbinder is up against 
you.’ 

“‘Ves,’ 

“‘Perhaps that will help you; you may shine 
by contrast.’ 

““Perhaps so.’ 

“1 was stuck for anything more to say. I’m 
now going to pay the wager.” 

Governor Coolidge was once asked if he had 
taken any part in student activities. The terse 
answer: “I tended to educating my head 
rather than my legs.” 

Last June he delivered the commencement 
address. Recalling the memories of his col- 
lege days: “There was Professor Wood, the 
most accomplished intellectual hazer of fresh- 
men. There was Professor Gibbons, who was 
strong enough in Greek derivation, etc., etc.” 
Old “grad” memories that dwell on intellectual 
hazing! .Doesn’t that give us a vivid glimpse, 
across the quarter-century, of Student Coolidge? 

During his senior year, the Sons of the 
American Revolution offered a gold medal to 
the student of any American college who wrote 
the best essay on “The Principles of the 
American Revolution.” Coolidge became a 
competitor. He told no one of it; and neither 
did he tell any one when the medal was awarded 
to him. 

He graduated in 1895. After a summer of 
haying and corn-cutting and potato-digging on 
the ancestral farm, he went to Northampton, 
a typical, middleclass, Massachusetts factory 
town. There he entered the law office of 
Hammond and Field. He was then twenty- 
three years old. Judge Field remembers him 
as “a most inscrutable little devil.” He says: 
“After he had been in my office three months, 
I didn’t know him any better than when he 
entered it. It was along about this time that 


I saw a paragraph in the Springfield Republican 
saying that John Calvin Coolidge, Jr., had been 
awarded a gold medal for anessay. 1 took the 
newspaper over to Calvin’s desk, and said: 

““Calvin, is that your’ 

“*Ves,’ 

“““Where’s the medal?’ 

“‘Here,’ he answered, opening a drawer in 
his desk. | 

“Have you told your father?’ 

““No. Would your’ 7 

“Now that gives you a good idea of Calvin 
and the way he kept things to himself.” 


HIS ENTRANCE INTO POLITICS 


N THE office of Hammond and Field, the 
student-at-law found himself, perhaps not 
unwittingly, in an atmosphere where he could 
absorb politics as readily as he could jurispru- 
dence: Hammond was a candidate for district 
attorney; Field, for mayor. Both were elected. 
The farmer boy from Amherst began his politi- 
cal apprenticeship almost immediately: he was 
sent as a substitute delegate to Chester, to help 
nominate a state senator. 

Let us remember the farmer grandfather who 
“always managed the town meeting” and went 
to the state legislature, and the father who 
showed himself a chip of the old block; and 
then let us watch the son. 

He got on the ward committee of the Re- 
publican City Committee. “He knows what 
it is to hustle for votes,” to quote Practical 
Politics, a defunct political publication of Bos- 
ton, “and realizes what the party owes to men 
who give their time and energy to party work.” 
He was admitted to the bar in 1897. He was 
elected to the Northampton City Council in 
1899; City Solicitor, 1900-1; Clerk of Courts, 
1903. He declined the nomination for the 
same office for the following year. “That 
year, however,” to again quote Practical 
Politics, “the Republicans of Northampton 
conferred on him the chairmanship of the Re- 
publican City Committee. His councils in 
this office soon won him the support and ad- 
miration of his colleagues and of the party 
leaders throughout the state. The latter often 
conferred with him on questions of magnitude 
concerning the welfare of the Republican Party 
in Massachusetts.” 

“Calvin Coolidge is a shrewd politician. He 
has learned the practical game of politics from 
the bottom up,” said Judge Field who watched 
the tuitional process. 
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Coolidge had not relinquished the practice 
of law. He became counsel and vice-president 
of the Nonotuck Savings Bank. These few 
bare facts visualize for us the steady rise of a 
“solid” young man in his home town. 

In October, 1905, he married Grace A. Good- 
hue, of Burlington, Vermont. Miss Goodhue 
was a teacher in the Northampton school for 
mutes. She is described as lively, vivacious, 
fond of conversation and dancing. A Demo- 
cratic ward politician of Boston, a member of 
the Governor’s Council in the Coolidge régime, 
is quoted as saying: “If Cal had his wife’s 
smile, he’d have been president long ago.” 

They moved into a “double-house”—one of 
those structures that has a party wall through 
the centre, dividing it into two practically 
independent houses, each with its own side- 
porch and entrance. It was a modest home, 
but on one of the best residential blocks in 
Northampton. Coolidge was only a tenant. 

A son, John B., was born in September, 1906, 
and another, Calvin, Jr., in April, 1908. It 
was some time previous to this that the father 
had definitely dropped the “ John” and become 
known as Calvin Coolidge. 


IN THE LEGISLATURE 


E BEGAN, in 1907, as a member of the 

Massachusetts House of Representatives, 

a political career in the State House of the 

Sacred Codfish, that, with a single intermission 

of three years, was to continue in ascending 
scale from that day to this. 

“During his first year in the Legislature,” 
to quote a newspaperman who has “covered” 
politics on Beacon Hill since pre-Coolidge days, 
“he didn’t stick out much. But there was one 
thing that singled him out with us political 
reporters: he was an excellent source of news. 
He could tell you all about a bill—what was 
in it, what was around it, what was under- 
neath it.” 

In this session of 1907, he was a member of 
the Committee on Constitutional Amendments 
and of the Committee on Mercantile Affairs, 
neither one an important committee. 

“The bill in which he was most interested,” 
said Practical Politics in a 1907 issue, “his 
theatrical discrimination bill, directed at the 
trust in New York, attracted much attention, 
but a measure of this importance and novelty 
cannot expect final action in one year, so it 
went over to the next session. Yet it aroused 
enough support so that next year it is liable to 
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be a big measure for debate, and incidentally it 
is believed that it had its effect on the theatrical 
syndicate regarding Northampton bookings.” 

Coolidge was sent back to the House of 
Representatives for the session of 1908. He 
was now appointed to the Judiciary Committee 
and to the Committee on Banks and Banking, 
committees of some little importance. As 2 
member of the latter, he took a prominent part 
in codifying the banking laws, a work for which 
he was especially fitted by his experience as 
counsel and vice-president of the Nonotuck 
Savings Bank. 

During the recess between the sessions of 
1907 and 1908, there had been sitting a special 
committee on Labor problems. Its report, 
referred to the Judiciary Committee, recom- 
mended the passage of an anti-injunction bill 
of sweeping scope. This bill was regarded as 
a radical Labor measure. Coolidge actively 
supported it. 

To a fellow-committeeman, a lawyer like 
himself, he said: 

“What don’t you like about this bill?” 

The questioned legislator said that, among 
other objections, it was unconstitutional, and 
cited authorities. 

Coolidge’s answer: “Dorman, you’re both- 
ered with a legal mind.” 

The bill was killed in committee. Another 
anti-injunction bill, narrower in scope, was in- 
troduced in the House. Coolidge did active 
missionary work in behalf of it, supported it in 
debate on the floor, and is credited with having 
been responsible for its final acceptance. 

During the year 1909 he practised law. 

The out-of-office period, however, was brief. 
He secured the Republican nomination for 
Mayor of Northampton for the term of 1910. 
In state and national elections this city usually 
goes Republican, but in a mayoralty campaign 
it is any one’s game. He has since told a friend 
that the only time he has had a personal ma- 
chine was when he was running for mayor, but 
that only one man knew who were the men 
who made up the machine and that that one 
man was himself. He was elected. He was 
reélected for the term of 1911. 

As Mayor, “he reduced the tax rate, pro- 
vided that the salaries of the public school 
teachers be raised, reduced the city’s debt 
$90,000 while increasing the size and efficiency 
of the police and fire departments, and ran the 
city two years without issuing a single bond for 
borrowed money.” The foregoing testimonial 
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is to be found in the campaign book issued dur- 
ing Coolidge’s first contest for the Governor- 
ship. That testimonial is said, by reliable 
authority, to be accurate. 


RETURNED TO BEACON HILL 


MMEDIATELY following this second term 

as Mayor, Coolidge was again sent to Beacon 
Hill, this time as a member of the Upper House. 
He was appointed a member of the Committee 
on Cities, chairman of the Committee of Agri- 
culture, and chairman of the Committee on 
Legal Affairs. In these appointments we can 
follow the growing recognition of the man’s 
ability, the steady growth of his influence. 
The one notable achievement that stands out 
in this term of 1912, was his work as chairman 
of the special committee on conciliation that 
was appointed during the strike crisis in Law- 
rence. The situation in that mill town of 
turbulent strikes was deplorable: industrial 
and commercial stagnation, suffering, violence. 
Employers and employees were deadlocked. 
The legislative committee left negotiations 
largely to Coolidge. It took weeks to do it, 
but peace was finally established, the basis 
being a compromise raise in wages. 

He was reélected to the Senate for the suc- 
ceeding term, 1913. He was now appointed a 
member of the Committee on Municipal Fi- 
nance, chairman of the Committee on Rail- 
roads, and a member of the Committee on 
Rules, the committee that, despite the dog-and- 
the-tail adage, wags the body of which it is a 
part. 

It was during this term that Massachusetts 
changed completely its policy of handling the 
railroads, both steam and electric. Up to this 
time the law gave the state only the right 
of supervision—recommendations, not orders, 
were issued to the railroads. There was now 
introduced a bill which created a Public Service 
Commission with power to issue orders. 
Jurisdiction was also given over telegraph and 
telephone companies. There were many power- 
ful cross-currents at work in the State House, 
and it looked as though the bill (it had been 
referred to the Committee on Railroads) would 
be lost in the maelstrom. 

Arriving at the State House one morning, a 
newspaperman found the corridors filled with 
the advocates and the opponents of the bill, the 
former in a deep indigo frame of mind. Meet- 
me Chairman Coolidge, the newspaper man 
said: 


“| hear the railroad bill has gone in the 
ditch.” 

“1 don’t think so,” in the usual drawl. 

“Every one else does.” 

“We've got to have a certain amount 
of hysteria.” 

The newspaperman who recounted this, 
concluded: “That is typical of Coolidge— 
you can’t stampede him nor make him go off 
half-cocked.”’ 

The bill was enacted into law. 


COOLIDGE’S POLITICAL CREED 


E WAS again reélected to the Senate, and 

that body elected him its President. Those 
who know Coolidge, say that in his address to 
the Senate can be found his political creed. 
Here are a few extracts: 

“Honorable Senators: | thank you—with 
gratitude for the high honor given, with appre- 
ciation for the solemn obligations assumed—| 
thank you. 

“This Commonwealth is one. We are all 
members of one body. The welfare of the 
weakest and the welfare of the most powerful 
are inseparably bound together. Industry 
cannot flourish if labor languish. Transporta- 
tion cannot prosper if manufactures decline. 
The general welfare cannot be provided for in 
any one act, but it is well to remember that 
the benefit of one is the benefit of all, and that 
the neglect of one is the neglect of all. The 
suspension of one man’s dividends is the sus- 
pension of another man’s pay envelope. 

“Men do not make laws. They do but dis- 
cover them. Laws must be justified by some- 
thing more than the will of the majority. They 
must rest on the eternal foundation of right- 
eousness. That state is most fortunate in its 
form of government which has the aptest in- 
struments for the discovery of laws. 

“The people cannot look to legislation gen- 
erally for success. Industry, thrift, character, 
are not conferred by act or resolve. Govern- 
ment cannot relieve from toil. It can provide 
no substitute for the rewards of service. It 
can, of course, care for the defective and 
recognize distinguished merit. The normal 
must care for themselves. Self-government 
means self-support. 

“Man is born into the universe with a per- 
sonality that is hisown. He has a right that is 
founded upon the constitution of the universe 
to have property that is his own. Ultimately, 
property rights and personal rights are the 
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same thing. The one cannot be preserved if 
the other be violated. Each man is entitled 
to his rights and the rewards of his service be 
they never so large or never so small. . . . 

“Do the day’s work. If it be to protect the 
rights of the weak, whoever objects, do it. 
If it be to help a powerful corporation better 
to serve the people, whatever the opposition, 
do that. Expect to be called a stand-patter, 
but don’t be a stand-patter. Expect to be 
called a demagogue, but don’t be a demagogue. 
Don’t hesitate to be as revolutionary as science. 
Don’t hesitate to be as reactionary as the mul- 
tiplication table. Don’t expect to build up 
the weak by pulling down the strong. Don’t 
hurry to legislate. Give administration a 
chance to catch up with legislation.” 


AS PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE 


P TO a certain point there is an agreement 

in the accounts of his work as presiding 
officer. He kept the Senate at work, there was 
little filibustering, bills were given a quick 
reading, there was less friction between the 
Republicans and the Democrats than there 
has been at many other times. Here, accounts 
diverge. His dyed-in-the-wool admirers and 
his campaign book say that “his rulings were 
always based on the ‘square deal’;’’ commenta- 
ters who do not swallow Coolidge whole, say 
that when the occasion demanded “expert 
chauffeuring of the steam roller,’’ Coolidge was 
not found wanting. Whatever his methods, 
all accounts are again in agreement that he 
got results from, and that he had the respect 
of the body over which he presided. 

The following year he was reélected to the 
Senate, and the Senate again elected him its 
president. Were there a museum for political 
curios, Coolidge’s address on this occasion 
would deserve a place in it. 

“Honorable Senators: My sincerest thanks 
I offer you. Conserve the firm foundations of 
our institutions. Do your work with the spirit 
of a soldier in the public service. Be loyal to 
the Commonwealth and to yourselves. And 
be brief, above all things; be brief.” 

That was all: just forty-four words! 

This was his last year in the legislature. It 
is said that Coolidge entered the legislature 
under the auspices of “big business,”’ that he 
has had the support of the powerful faction 
headed by W. Murray Crane. Coolidge’s 
record in the legislature shows that he never 
hesitated to oppose “big business.” “Big 
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nevertheless, continued to stand 
behind him. W. Murray Crane is now an 


business,’ 


open supporter. Coolidge seems to have 
succeeded in hitching radical and conservative, 
and, with a little prodding, a little coaxing, 
driving them tandem. 


HIS FIRST STATE OFFICE 


URING this last term in the Senate, politi- 
cal prophets were predicting that Coolidge 
would become a candidate for Lieutenant- 
Governor. No word could be got from Coolidge 
while he was presiding officer of the Senate. 
The session over, he declared himself a candi- 
date for the nomination. This was his first bid 
for state office. He won at the primaries; and 
he won at the polls. He was elected Lieutenant- 
Governor for the year 1916, by the unusual 
plurality of 52,194. He was reélected for the 
year 1917, his plurality jumping to 84,930, and 
again for the year 1918, his plurality leaping to 
101,731. As Lieutenant-Governor he automat- 
ically became chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Governor’s Council. He thus 
had a monitory supervision of the expenditure 
of state money during these three years. 

The Lieutenant-Governorship of Massachu- 
setts is a job which can be accepted as a sinecure 
with honors attached. If the incumbent wants 
to look for work, however, it can be found. It 
is interesting to note the special activity that 
Coolidge, as Lieutenant Governor, found for 
himself. This taciturn man, “the human 
icicle,” took a special interest in the eleemosy- 
nary institutions of the state, going about on 
tours of inspection, giving a painstaking per- 
sonal attention to the needs of the unfortunates 
who were wards of the Commonwealth. 


AS HEAD OF THE STATE 


OOLIDGE was elected Governor for the 
year 1919. 

Legislation, enacted while he was Lieutenant- 
Governor, provided for a state budget, to be 
put into effect for the fiscal year 1919. Cool- 
idge thus became the first Governor to submit a 
budget to the legislature of Massachusetts. 

A constitutional amendment adopted in 
1918, directed the legislature to enact a law for 
the reorganization of the state government. 
Some one hundred and seventeen boards and 
commissions were to be consolidated and re- 
duced to about twenty. The legislature was 
given until the 1920 session to enact this law. 
To take apart the old, cumbersome executive 
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and administrative machine of a big state, and 
rebuild it along lines of compactness and 
efficiency, is a big task in itself; add to this that 
the discard of any part of the state machine is 
almost sure to mean the discard of a political 
job; and it can readily be seen that reorganiza- 
tion is a task that a legislature would like to 
dodge. 

The legislature showed a marked disposition 
to procrastinate, to “pass the buck” to the 
legislature of 1920. There would have been 
some excuse for the Governor to share this 
disposition: under reorganization, it would be 
his duty to decide which of the old office-holders 
were to go, which to stay, and what new ap- 
pointees, if any, were to come in. An exper- 
ienced politician has said: “Every time a man 
makes an appointment, he creates one ingrate 
and a thousand enemies.” Needless to say, 
the shifting and dropping of old office-holders 
would add zest to the hornet’s nest. 


THE REORGANIZATION BILL 


UT the state government needed reorganiz- 
ation and Coolidge forced the legislature 
of 1919 to act. A special committee of the 
legislature drafted the reorganization bill. 
This committee was in constant touch with 
the Governor. When the bill was presented 
to the legislature, word was passed around 
the State House that there must be no lobby- 
ing, no buttonholing of legislators. It was 
unofficial, but there was no doubt as to its 
source. The men in the Electrical Engineer’s 
Department engaged ex-Mayor Everett to 
make a fight for their jobs. There was no 
fight. The matter was just quietly dropped. 
The bill was enacted, and the Governor 
made the appointments under it. Judging 
from the newspaper comment, the appoint- 
ments seem to have met with general approval. 
This, apparently, is typical of all his appoint- 
ments. He isa shrewd judge of men; he knows 
that an administration can be wrecked by 
Its appointees; he seems to have succeeded in 
picking the right men for the right places. 
Nor does he forget the party machine. He has 
said: “We have a government of parties. 
We must recognize party. A man ought to be 
loyal to those who have been loyal to him.” 
The 1919 legislature enacted a dozen or so 
laws in recognition of war veterans, and about 
as many more for the benefit of Labor. It is 
Said that many of these, particularly those 
affecting Labor, would not have passed had 
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they not had the active backing of the Gov- 


ernor. Most important among the latter was 
a bill establishing a forty-eight hour work- 
ing week for women and minors. Another 
measure of much importance to many of the 
industrial workers of Massachusetts, was one 
requiring that specifications be furnished to 
textile weavers. Another, that “a manufac- 
turing corporation may (the italics are mine), 
provide by by-law for the nomination and 
election by its employees of one or more of 
them as members of its board of directors.”’ 

Like many other parts of the nation, Massa- 
chusetts is faced with a grave transportation 
problem: an alarming percentage of its electric 
railways, both city and country, are insolvent, 
and must either be “scrapped” or have im- 
mediate financial relief. Ina thickly populated 
state like Massachusetts, with its network of 
railways, it is a problem that touches the wel- 
fare of nearly every citizen. No legislation 
would be more popular than legislation that 
promised a solution. 

The action taken by Coolidge gives us a 
glance into the man: it shows us a shrewd 
executive, also a shrewd politician. Coolidge 
did not want the legislators to play politics 
with this vital problem; therefore, he did not 
want legislation enacted while an election was 
in the wind. But he expected to be renomi- 
nated himself; therefore, it was desirable that 
the voters should know that Coolidge was not 
neglecting the trolley problem. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


ND so, last July, almost at the end of the 

session of the legislature, Coolidge sent 

in a special message, urging the appointment 

of a commission to “consider the entire problem 

of transportation by street railways and report 

to a special session” to be called about the 
middle of the following November. 

During the critical interim, the voters were 
not allowed to forget that “Governor Calvin 
Coolidge’s street railway commission is study- 
ing our trolley problem.” November 4th was 
Election Day. November 15th the Governor 
issued a call for a special session of the legis- 
lature to meet November 18th. 

Just now, when so many proffered panaceas 
—particularly those concocted by the Adminis- 
tration at Washington—smell of the Socialist 
pharmacy, it is good to turn to these para- 
graphs in Coolidge’s address to the legislature 


of 1919: 








“Street railway service in some form is now 
a public necessity. As every one knows, 
the difficulty is lack of revenue to meet expenses. 
The problem is where to get more money. 
There are only two sources—increased fares 
and the public treasury, directly by grant or 
indirectly by remission of taxes or other pay- 
ments. Public ownership is no answer to this 
problem, as it would increase no revenue. 

“So long as a street railway can be operated 
with fair service, paid for by its patrons, it is 
on a sound and enduring basis. That ought 
to be the standard. The moment that is 
abandoned there is no standard to measure 
the soundness of the principle applied. No one 
knows how to assess the benefits or how they 
apply. Any other standard should be adopted 
with great caution and for a very limited period. 

“The only other course is by local and state 
aid. This shifts the burden, but does not 
diminish it. Instead of paying the fare on the 
car it is paid in taxes, in rent, and the cost of 
living. But in the period of readjustment we 
may have to apply extraordinary remedies.” 

Thus far in Coolidge’s career, as we have 
followed it, there is nothing to distinguish him 
in a group of governors made up from a dozen 
or more states. If, in such a group, he were 
singled out at all, it would be because of his 
personal characteristics. 

I have said that he is taciturn. They tell a 
story of a big manufacturer who had a matter 
that he wanted to bring to the Governor’s at- 
tention. One day he saw the Governor on a 
train and, dropping into the seat beside him, 
started to talk. The manufacturer talked all 
the way from Boston to Springfield. In that 
hundred miles of conversation, the Governor 
said “yes” seven times, and “good day” as he 
got out. 

The man in Boston with whom the Governor 
is most intimate, a man with whom he fre- 
quently dines and spends the evening; this 
man told me that their conversations during 
the past three or four years could be com- 
pressed into three or four hours. 

A man once asked Coolidge about this taci- 
turnity, and got the reply: “I’ve usually been 
able to make noise enough to get what | 
wanted.” 

Silence is a convenient hedge for a man in 
politics. It is a fair question if Coolidge has 
not carefully nursed, carefully preserved that 
hedge. 

The Coolidge anecdotes gathered by an in- 
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quirer, can be divided into three groups: the 
first and biggest group, are stories of this si- 
lence; the second group, stories of kindnesses 
unobtrusively done; the third, and by all means 
the smallest group, stories of his humor. It is 
said that Coolidge sees the humor of things 
that go on around him and that he chuckles 
inwardly over them. Sometimes the chuckle 
shows itself in his eyes, less often it makes wrin- 
kles around them, and once in a while it extends 
to his lips. It is a dry, thrifty humor: no one 
told me of having heard him indulge in a good 
hearty laugh. 

As Governor, Coolidge is still a tenant in the 
“double house” in Northampton. When he 
went to Boston as a legislator, he hired a room 
in the Adams House, a modest hotel in a by- 
street. He now hires two rooms. Massachv- 
setts pays its Governor $10,000 a year. — Per- 
haps a taste for simple living; perhaps Yankee 
thrift; perhaps political policy. 

Had there been no strike of the Boston 
police, no gubernatorial contest thereafter on 
the issue of law and order, Coolidge would not 
be a national figure to-day. 


THE POLICE STRIKE 


N THE situation that came to a head last 
September in Boston, two issues were in- 
volved: first, the right of the police union to 
affiliate with the American Federation of 
Labor; second, the suppression of violence and 
the upholding of the authority of government. 
To measure Coolidge, we must judge the rela- 
tive importance of these two issues as there 
determined, and endeavor to estimate Cool- 
idge’s active attitude toward each. 

Among the many amazing things of which 
Americans during the past few years have shown 
themselves capable, nothing is more amazing 
that the indifference with which they saw the 
steady growth of unionism in the police forces 
of the nation. At the time of the Boston crisis, 
policemen’s unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, had been formed in 
thirty-seven cities scattered over the country, 
from Superior, Wis., to Fort Worth, Tex., from 
Lynn, Mass., to Portland, Ore. The success 
of this movement meant the establishment of 
a super-government, the end of the American 
democracy. 

The big issue in Boston was the question as 
to whether or not the police should be allowed 
to affiliate with the American Federation of 
Labor. That was the new issue, the issue for 
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which there was no precedent, no established 
course of action for officials, an issue with which 
many officials (President Wilson included) were 
temporizing, an issue that required aggressive 
courage to go out and meet. 

It was Boston’s Police Commissioner, Edwin 
U. Curtis, that took up the fight on this issue. 
He adopted a rule prohibiting any union of the 
city’s police force from affiliating with an out- 
side union. The Boston police union defied the 
commissioner’s rule: it secured a charter from 
the A. F. of L., and persisted in keeping it. 
Nineteen policemen, leaders in the movement, 
were brought up for trial before the Commis- 
sioner, and found guilty. In order to give 
them a chance to recant, sentence was sus- 
pended. On September oth, at the evening 
roll call, three fourths of the police force went 
on strike. 

The inevitable happened: the ever-present 
forces of disorder asserted themselves. There 
were twenty-four hours of lawlessness. Then 
troops, called out by the Governor, once more 
asserted the authority of law. 

The spectacle of a great American city turned 
over to mob rule, was the object lesson the 
nation needed: it was awakened, roughly but 
thoroughly, to the real meaning of a unioniza- 
tion along Labor lines of the police. The move- 
ment began to wither; it is now dead, let us 
hope, beyond resuscitation. 

And the man who brought that issue to a 
head was Police Commissioner Curtis. To 
quote from a speech delivered by the Governor 
on October 4th: 

“Some urged me to remove the Commis- 
sioner, some to request him to alter his course. 
To all these I had to reply that I had no 
authority whatever over his actions and could 
not lawfully interfere with him. It was my 
duty to support him in the execution of the law 
and that I should do. I was glad to confer 
with any one and give my help where it was 
sought. The Commissioner was appointed by 
my predecessor in office for a term of years. | 
could with almost equal propriety interfere in 
the decisions of the Supreme Court.” 
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Through days of the greatest peril, in the face 
of a substantial rumor that the firemen were 
to go on a strike and expose the city to the 
danger of general conflagration, in the face 
of an actual threat of the Boston Labor unions 
that they would call a general strike and bring 
stagnation and hunger to the city, Governor 
Coolidge stood steadfast behind the police 
commissioner: the Governor would give force 
to the Commissioner’s lawful authority even 
if he had to call on the Federal Government for 
troops. Calvin Coolidge did in Boston what 
Ole Hanson did in Seattle. 

The state primaries were held on September 
23rd. The Governor was renominated by the 
Republicans; Richard H. Long, by the Demo- 
crats. The latter immediately launched his 
campaign, making his appeal to what he be- 
lieved was an angered Labor union sentiment. 
He promised, if elected, to restore the striking 
policemen to the posts that they had deserted. 
Coolidge said that his opponent had made the 
issue one of law and order, and fought the 
campaign along that line. 

It was a test case test for the nation, and 
the nation watched. 

Massachusetts answered for itself on Election 
Day: parties and unions were alike forgotten; 
Coolidge was swept into office by a huge 
plurality. 

That election made the Massachusetts Gov- 
ernor a national figure. 

The country wanted to see this man, to hear 
his message. Invitations to deliver addresses 
began to stream into the State House on Beacon 
Hill. They came from all parts of the country, 
they came from universities, from chambers of 
commerce, conventions, societies, and clubs. 

Popularity is a flame that, with over-much 
fanning, is apt to burn itself out. Coolidge has 
declined all invitations from other states, to 
make addresses. If this shows shrewdness, it 
also shows bigness: it is hard to say “no” to 
people who want to applaud us. A little clamor 
for the opportunity to sit at his feet and listen, 
has convinced many a man that he is the apostle 
of light for whom the nation is waiting. 








In the March number Mr. MacAdam will write 
about Governor Frank O. Lowden of Illinois 














LEST WE FORGET 


How to Get Better Citizens and a Potential Citizen 
Army. The Details of the Plans for Universal Training 


By HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 
IV 


Our success in the war was not due to our forethought in preparedness, but to exceptional circumstances 


which made it possible for us to prepare after we had declared war. 


It is my belief that.if America had been 


adequately prepared, our rights never would have been violated; our institutions would never have been threatened. 


/GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 


(October 31, 1919, before the Congressional Committee) 


N THE light of our experience since 
April, 1917, all true Americans will agree 
that our young men must have some 
special training fitting them to serve the 
country when a call comes. 

We paid for our last refusal to believe in the 
possibility of such an emergency: some thou- 
sands of lives needlessly lost, some scores of 
thousands of wounded, some billions of wasted 
dollars. The man who has just had an un- 
protected house burned down is apt to be alive 
to the advantages of fire insurance. 

The only real question then becomes— 

How to secure the minimum insurance which 
common sense demands along with the maximum 
of peace-time benefits. 

Fortunately this has gone far beyond theo- 
retical discussion. The bill introduced in Con- 
gress in July, 1919, known as the National 
Service Act—by Senator Chamberlain (Senate, 
No. 2691) and Mr. Kahn (House of Repre- 
sentatives, No. 8086)—seems to furnish an 
admirable and practical plan for accomplishing 
this result. 

A very extensive correspondence and dis- 
cussion with individuals and organizations 
of many alignments shows that in this matter, 
as in so many others, people are apt to express 
quickly a conviction relating to some previously 
formed conception of “military training”— 
not necessarily having anything to do with 
what is proposed. 

Perhaps a few negative statements, then, 
may clear the ground at the start: 

(1) What is suggested is not military service 
in peace times, but fraining, to prepare us in 
case the country demands service. 

(2) All the more intelligent sponsors of the 





, 


movement agree that military drills should 
not be required in the public schools. Physical 
training, yes—and much more specific and 
thorough than heretofore; but not the sort of 
thing which is either beyond the endurance or 
welfare of boys between 12 and 17, or which 
degenerates into playing at being soldiers. 
The New York State law, under which 47,000 
school boys were being drilled, seems a mistake. 
(The organized pacifists make one of their 
most vociferous attacks against the scheme on 
this imaginary side). 

(3) It is not claimed by sober men that six 
months in camp and a couple of weeks for 
some years thereafter, will solve all our social 
problems, or that the discipline received is a 
complete substitute for the self-discipline 
which thoughtful educators insist on as neces- 
sary to the building of character. They do 
claim that it is clearly necessary and does pro- 
duce some most desirable by-products of 
citizenship. 

(4) Universal training as suggested does nol 
mean “militarism,” in any possible expression 
of that bogey, as implying a large standing army 
(The American Federation of Labor is very 
fearful of this peril). On the contrary, it will 
produce a potential army “of the people, by 
the people, for the people”; and it makes prac- 
ticable a much smaller professional army than 
would otherwise be required. 

(5) It is mot urged that we adopt either the 
Swiss or Australian system, much less that of 
France, Germany, or Italy. The plan has 
been evolved with a view to the special needs 
of the United States, under the guidance of the 
actual experience we bought so dearly—0 
course, after study of all foreign systems. 
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It might be added that the fundamental 


' jdea—what a university professor terms “ train- 


ing for citizenship including military duty,” 
has the backing of President Wilson (on the 
testimony of General March—who is also for 
it); General Pershing, who expressed himself 
most strongly before the Congressional Com- 
mittee as to the urgent need of universal 
training and the improvement in the men who 
received it; all the best-informed military 
legislators in the Senate and House; practically 
every one of the leading educators | have 
consulted; the commander of the New York 
National Guard—who headed a division in 
France; the head of the International Y. M. 
C. A.; the great national business and profes- 
sional organizations—many of which have 
adopted formal resolutions in favor of it; the 
American Legion; nearly every substantial 
citizen I’ve talked with; and, naturally, all 
the societies of national defence and security. 
(One big association, the Universal Military 
Training League, exists solely to accomplish 
this object). 

The National Service Act was prepared by 
the Military Training Camps Association. 
This Association was formed by men who 
attended the Plattsburg and other camps— 
which before and during the war performed the 
“impossibility” argued by every foreign ex- 
pert of providing our Army quickly with nearly 
fifty thousand commissioned officers. Any 
member of the General Staff will tell you that 
without the enthusiastic codperation of those 
behind this movement (college presidents like 
Dr. Drinker of Lehigh and Dr. Hibben of 
Princeton, alert military men like General 
Leonard Wood, professional men, business men 
—and good Americans all) the problem of 
officer personnel simply could not have been 
solved in time. 

Here is the proposal put forward in the 
definite form of the National Service Act by 
this group of citizen and professional soldiers 
and educators, after most careful consultation 
with specialists of every sort. 

Between the ages of 18 and 20, at the option 
of the individual, every American shall have 
siX months’ training in camp. Each may 
choose, so far as practicable, whether this 
Instruction shall be in the Army or Navy. 

We know only too well that you do not make 
finished soldiers nowadays in six months. 
But as Lieutenant-General Bullard testified: 
You take them to the point where you are 
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willing to rely on them and lead them to face 
an emergency.” 

Also you avoid the situation in which Major- 
General Haan told me he found himself— 
when, receiving 4,000 badly needed replace- 
ment troops during a fierce battle, and finding 
they had had only about a month’s training, 
he sent them back behind the lines for more, 
preferring to see it through with his severely 
cut-up division that already knew the game. 

Aliens of 18 to 26 may take the course, and 
thenobtain citizenship at the end of it by merely 
swearing allegiance. Conversely, aliens of 
these ages who claim exemption are forever 
barred from becoming citizens. 

For the illiterate, and those who do not speak 
English, a preparatory course, not to exceed 
three months is provided. 

It would be hard to over-emphasize the 
need of this extension of our educational facili- 
ties. If, for example, we are to answer suc- 
cessfully the radical agitation for “one big 
union” as a class weapon, by pointing out 
that since 1783 the United States has been 
One Big Union of all classes—we must first 
of all have citizens who understand our ideals, 
who know that these aims are not reached by 
talk alone but must be worked for, fought for, 
even as our forefathers worked and fought to 
subdue the wilderness and foreign armies; 
we must produce that unified effort which 
springs only from individual comprehension 
and conviction. Having just discovered that 
nearly a quarter of our young men are thus in- 
accessible to the ideas which justify the exist- 
ence of this democracy, we might well decide 
that this result in itself would “pay” for the 
whole effort. 

For there are not many readers of these 
pages who do not realize now that the more 
fortunate of us, the people with incomes and 
property, are personally and acutely concerned 
in the intelligent outlook of these millions. 
“Red” activities and propaganda, strikes and 
social unrest, must appeal even to the individ- 
ualist who looks at the matter with self- 
centred selfishness. Poor Russia shows what 
may happen to the truths of social life and 
economy when the mass of the people know 
them not. We are only too prone to forget 
that the privilege of self-government implies a 
people fit for that difficult job; and one might 
expect some confusion in the councils of a 
republic where one out of four men were hope- 
lessly shut off from understanding the issues that 
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confront the nation. Here’s the chance to 
remedy one glaring absurdity, one real danger 
from within the body politic. 

A further section of the Act reads: 


The standard of physical fitness shall 
be fixed by regulation, and different standards may 
be fixed for different classes of service. No person 
shall have a right to exception by reason of being 
physically unfit, and appropriate measures may be 
taken . for the development of persons below 
the standard fixed. 


That short sentence opens a possibility more 
important than the education of illiterates. 

As was pointed out in these pages last month, 
even after the draft authorities began to accept 
men with easily remedied disabilities for lim- 
ited service, there were some millions left who 
were physically incapable of aiding in any way; 
and the task confronting the Army made it 
out of the question to attack this problem. 

One of the foremost experts of the country, 
Dr. George L. Meylan of Columbia University, 
says all physical educators agree that nearly 
three fourths of these defects causing such 
rejections are due to ignorance and neglect. 

While this is essentially work which should 
begin in the schools (the army authorities are 
already working on a plan of collaboration with 
public schools to secure intelligent action) 
the possibilities, even at nineteen, of curing 
common physical defects, and increasing bodily 
efficiency, are almost incalculable. Every doc- 
tor and hygienist knows that the positive an- 
nual loss from these unnecessary disabilities 
runs into hundreds of millions of dollars. 
What they mean in failure to use full working 
powers, in unhappiness, in deterioration of 
national vitality is appalling, as one beholds 
such an army of bodily defectives come forward 
to be examined, listed, and classified. 

There is no divergence of opinion in this mat- 
ter of health results: the plan means the restor- 
ation of millions now partially disabled; it 
means, as we all saw with our own eyes, an 
increase of bodily “steam power” even for 
those considered well and fit. Few men are 

. willing to pay any attention to health until 
they are threatened with the loss of it: the 
thing can be done only in a wholesale manner 
and with the authoritative supervision the 
training camps supply. No single effort 
could contribute so vitally to individual 
happiness, success, and effectiveness in life as 
this removing of curable physical ailments. 
It actually means a higher level of living for 


our people, any experience of which will make 
all demand it. 

In order to emphasize this training as a 
primary preparation for citizenship, it is ex- 
pressly provided in the law that no one shall 
be permitted to furnish a substitute or pur- 
chase exemption in any way. The only ex- 
empt classes are: 

(a) Those specially exempted by treaty. 

(b) Citizens of a country with whom the 
United States is at war, or of an ally of sucha 
country. 

(c) Those with dependents, not provided for 
by law, whom it is advisable to excuse. 

(d) Men in the military or naval service. 

(e) Those mentally, morally, or physically 
incapable of benefiting from such training. 

It need hardly be pointed out that universal 
obligation is the only democratic basis of in- 
dividual preparedness, the only way of securing 
for the whole mass of our youth the comprehen- 
sive benefits which we have proved do accrue 
from making them fit to serve. 

Line, staff, vocational, and correspondence 
schools are to be established; and, while the 
main job is to give these hundreds of thousands 
each year the basic personal equipment of 
effective soldiers, much of the instruction will 
be of value in everyday life. Modern military 
operations involve the use of a tremendous 
number of trades and technical occupations, 
and many an unskilled man found when de- 
mobilized that his training had increased his 
market value as a worker. One needn’t argue 
this point from theoretical belief: the A. E. F. 
conducted the greatest school and university 
the world had ever seen, and the results speak 
for themselves. 

During training the men are to receive five 
dollars a month, besides transportation, food, 
clothing, shelter, laundry, and medical and 
dental attendance. 

These men thus trained each year (probably 
to the number of 600,000 to 700,000) go into a 
constantly increasing Reserve of the Army— 
and a corresponding Reserve of the Navy. 
For five years they are subject to brief addi- 
tional training, to keep their knowledge fresh 
and workable and give the officers practice in 
handling bodies‘ of troops; but this will not 
exceed three weeks in any one year, or nine 
weeks in all. During the next five years they 
need only make an annual report and submit 
to medical examination and treatment, unless 
war should come. 
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The Reserve may also be joined for five 
years by any man under thirty who served in 
the Army or Navy, during the late war. 

The whole country is divided up into four 
army areas and at least twelve corps areas, 
each member of the Reserve being assigned to 
the organization nearest his home; and upon 
change of residence, he can be assigned to 
the corps nearest his new dwelling place. 

The names, numbers, and insignia of the or- 
ganizations that served in the World War 
are perpetuated, the uniforms being identical 
with those of corresponding grades in the 
Regular Army. 

The value of such local and historical asso- 
ciations in creating enthusiasm has _ been 
proved many times: the pride an Englishman 
or Scotchman feels in belonging to the Black 
Watch, for instanée, is readily understandable 
when one reads the history of that famous 
regiment; and the need for some such expres- 
sion was evidenced by the spontaneous adop- 
tion of those striking insignia used by our 
divisions. At first quite unofficial, they clearly 
meant so much to the men that the authorities 
recognized and confirmed their use. 

The method of officering this force meets 
the demand for ‘‘democratizing the army,” and 
Labor’s definition of an organization “in 
which any enlisted man of intelligence and 
industry can hope to attain a commission.” 

For, commissioned reserve officers may be 
any men who served in the war, any men who 
have completed the training, “and any other 
person specially qualified for any technical 
branch of the service.” They may hold any 
tank, including that of general officer, and 
be assigned to any duty, including service on 
the General Staff. 

Since the camps, except perhaps for farm 
workers, will be held during the summer, and 
since the pay of officers is from $1,700 up, there 
should be plenty of stimulus to try for these 
positions—the more so because the instruction 
would make most men able to improve their 
civilian earning capacity. It would provide 
an ideal method for ambitious fellows to earn 
enough to work their way through college. 

Of course, in addition the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps (R. O. T. C.) is increasing the 
supply of college material for officers’ commis- 
sions. A revised “General Order No. 49” 
makes this work a part of the college course, 
under a professor of military science and tactics 
—a U. S. Army officer, but a member of the 


faculty. He conducts a basic course of three 
hours a week for two. years, and an advanced 
course for selected men, with summer camps 
lasting six to ten weeks. There is no interfer- 
ence with present courses, but a man has the 
chance to specialize in radio, engineering, 
field artillery, and the like; a university like 
Lehigh already taught much of what is needed 
along technical lines, and this has been hitched 
up to the military requirements. 

Here, as in the whole conception, the idea is 
to add what is demanded and make it as 
serviceable as possible in ordinary life. 

For example, a heavy artillery training unit 
has been established at Columbia under the 
combined charge of the army officer and the 
School of Engineering, with practical drill 
every two weeks at the armory of the 9th Coast 
Artillery, and a summer camp at Fortress 
Monroe where students will have every facility 
for applying the theories they have learned. 

Nearly 100,000 men were enrolled in such 
branches of the R. O. T. C. last September, 
10,000 of them in the advanced course leading 
directly to commissions. 

The bill under discussion takes care of the 
National Guard in this way: 

Men who have taken the camp training, 
to the number of 250 for each Senator and Con- 
gressman, are excused from service in the 
Reserve provided they serve a three-year en- 
listment in the Guard. There would thus 
be furnished a Guard about 130,000 strong— 
more than it averaged before the war—re- 
stored to its constitutional functions and not 
liable to be sent out of the country, or be sum- 
moned by Federal authority save to “execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, 
or repel invasions.” 

These Guardsmen would join in the ma- 
noeuvres of the regular and reserve armies, in 
their respective corps areas; they would have 
a similar uniform but with some distinctive 
state insignia. 

Everything the National Guard stands for 
is thus preserved; it has the advantage of 
working with the organizations under Federal 
control; and there is no danger of the conflict of 
authority or infringement of constitutional 
rights which have been a bone of contention 
many times in the past. 

The cost of this six months’ training is fig- 
ured at $300 a man, or perhaps $200,000,000 a 
year. It doesn’t seem so large when one re- 
calls that during the last two months of the 
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war our daily expenditure was $44,000,000. 
Preparation which might shorten a war would 
evidently be prudent, on the score of economy 
alone. 

Moreover, it is clear that with this in force 
we should need a much smaller regular army 
than by the old plan. It is doubtful if the 
total expense involved in all this training and 
the formation of the reserve would be much 
more than half the cost of the army of 
575,000 men called for in the bill introduced 
by the War Department. Even the force of 
217,000 to 250,000 suggested might be reduced 
when we had turned out the reserve of 3,500,000 
men and 120,000 officers which five years would 
give us. 

It should be remembered, too, that this 
would enable us to set to work some billions of 
dollars spent in cantonments, aviation fields, 
depots, docks, clothing, material, and other 
war equipment, which must otherwise be largely 
a waste instead of an investment. 

The bill creates local and district boards 
and a National Military Administrator to 
carry out the registration and induction into 
the service—utilizing the knowledge gained 
through the colossal work of the draft machin- 
ery; and there is a National Board of Appeals, 
of not less than fifteen members, appointed 
by the President with the consent of the Senate, 
which may review on appeal any determination 
of the district boards. 

The more one studies this measure, the more 
logical, sensible, and far-seeing does it appear. 

It keeps available for the nation that man- 
power which, properly trained and organized, 
- is our final and sufficient safeguard.) 

At a minimum per capita expense, it does 
provide trained human material for an army 
if it should be needed—such as would have 
saved us in 1917 six or eight months of time: 
and while in this instance these months cost 
us only thousands of lives and billions of dollars, 
it is not hard to imagine a situation where they 
might cost us everything. 

It furnishes a means in a few years of almost 
wiping out the illiteracy and ignorance of our 
ideals, which are a disgrace and a menace 
to any democracy. 

It increases the technical knowledge of many 
thousands each year, giving our industries 
more efficient or skilled workers. 

It builds up gradually a real citizen army, 
where any post of responsibility is open to the 
man who can best fill it. 


It preserves the National Guard and fe. 
stores it to the functions prescribed by the 
Constitution. 

It stamps clearly in advance those aliens 
who are not willing to make this primary re- 
turn for what they get from living in the 
United States. , 

It produces better citizens, while holding 
before us all the reminder that citizenship has 
its obligations as well as its privileges. 

During the last six months the military 
committees of the Senate and House have 
heard volumes of testimony from all sorts of 
witnesses upon this National Service Act, 
and what is known as the General Staff bill— 
providing for only three months’ training and 
calling for a regular army of 576,000 men. 

The Staff itself seems to have repudiated this 
most criticized feature of the latter measure. 
Colonel John McA. Palmer, who formulated 
the ideas of these experts, testified that they 
had recommended an army of just half that 
size—provided the universal training and re- 
serve ideas were carried out. In his opinion 
the National Service Act is along correct lines 
and expresses the convictions of the General 
Staff who had served abroad. 

Indeed, one can not fail to be impressed in 
reading this mass of testimony by the weight 
of opinion as to the wisdom of the main 
recommendations in this bill. One may fairly 
claim that it represents the almost unanimous 
advice of informed minds, militarv and civi- 
lian. 

_ That brings it back to the thoughtful and 
forward-looking Americans who can direct the 
country’s actions whenever they are convinced 
a step is wise. 

This matter is second in importance to 
nothing now before the country. It affects 
your sons and friends, your pocket book, your 
country. 

It is for you to let our law makers know that 
it is one of the musts of coming legislation. 
The chief danger has been that the opposition 
of a few pacifists, a few disgruntled people 
who consider they were unfairly overlooked in 
the war, might reénforce some political attempt 
to show an “economy” by dropping the meas- 
ure. 

If it is demanded, it will pass. 

And if we who believe in the infinite poss! 
bilities of America and are determined to realize 
them, look the facts in the face, we shall de- 
mand it in no uncertain voice. 
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WHAT KIND OF INTERVENTION 
FOR MEXICO?P 


The Failure of Carranza and of the American Policy to 


Achieve Order in Mexico. 
States. Racial 


Characteristics 


Three Courses Open to the United 


and Indifference of Mexi- 


cans. The Military Outlook. Possibilities of Direct Settlement 


By RUTHERFORD H. PLATT, JR. 


N THE course of a conference with press 
correspondents on March 2, 1914, Pres- 
ident Wilson announced the following 
attitude toward Mexico:- “Until we-geét 
more dependable information there will 

be no change in the Administration policy of 
‘hands off.’ We hold our minds perfectly 
open to do the right and necessary thing when 
we find out what that thing is. My plans 
involve absolutely nothing that is not favorable 
to Mexico.” 

When that statement was made the Presi- 
dent unquestionably and quite naturally an- 
ticipated success from his policy which is so 
tersely summed up in the words “watchful 
waiting.”” He also probably expected to pro- 
mote a workable government by recognition 
of Carranza. This course was evidently con- 
sidered to be the “right and necessary” one, 
and from which the President did not propose to 
turn until in the possession of “dependable 


information.” Now, nearly six years later, 
there is provided for the Administration, in 
common with the rest of the world, “depend- 
able information” furnished by a melodrama 
of misrule-during more than four years of the 
Carranza régime. 

Mexican ills are grown chronic to such a 
degree that they are almost a bore, and there is 
a superficial impulse to dismiss the unpleasant 
thought from mind. A thing that is no more 
possible to do than it would be to overlook 
and forget about a bad odor wafted through 
the back fence from a neighbor’s untidy yard. 
Mexico must be cleaned and put in order for 
our own health, if not for hers, and, if the neigh- 
bor in this case has not got sense enough to 
perform the job alone, then we must step in 
and help even to the point of doing it all, if 
that is necessary. 

According to the general trend of public 
opinion fostered by headlines in the Hearst 
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PRIMITIVE AGRICULTURAL 
METHODS 


This peon is one of the twelve 
million Mexicans of mixed blood 
of whom the large majority would 
welcome any change that would 
bring protection to their own 
small property. Although Mexico 
is essentially agricultural it has 
been so nearly ruined by depreda- 
tions of bandits that it can not 
now feed itself 


‘ AN OIL WELL NEAR TAMPICO 


Only a fraction of the work that 
would be carried on under stable 
political conditions is now under 
way in this rich oil field. Wasteful 
methods are necessary, for although 
the oil companies are ready at a 
moment’s notice to improve their 
properties, irresponsible government 
action interferes 
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A WOODED VALLEY 


rhe valleys of Mexico hold much 

of the country’s vast stores of 

hidden treasure. The mountains 

and plateau areas which embrace 

more than four fifths of the ter- 

ritory are largely barren and 
desolate 














THE PLATEAU COUNTRY 


A peon standing beside one of the rail- 
road lines still operated in the face of 
terrorism. The central plateau which 
sweeps south from the Rio Grande 
and embraces three fifths of the en- 
tire area of Mexico is practically an 
arid waste and is sparsely settled 
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MEXICO CITY 


Founded by the Aztecs several hundred years before the coming of Cortez, and for centuries the flourishing capital of 


Mexico. As a result of misrule and political disorder many people in Mexico City are now starving; it is estimated that 
14,000 persons have died as the result of the ejectment of the American Red Cross by order of the Carranza government 


newspapers and others, and by a misplaced 
sense of “rights and honor,” and by ignorance, 
and jingoism, and the “trade” standpoint, 
and other influences it is necessary to do the 
whole job ourselves. Few people believe in 
Mexico or care for her. There is a wide- 
spread notion that “the Mexicans’’ are all 
alike, all Mexicans, and, therefore, all worth- 
less. But even a cursory scrutiny of the people 
who are involved in the mess below the Rio 
Grande indicates that the task of bringing 
order does not demand outside assistance for 
all the job but only for part of it. Just how 
large a part that is going to be depends upon 
‘the manner in which this extremely delicate 
business is dealt with; in other words, upon the 
selection and direction of our intervention— 
for intervention of some kind there must be. 
Not that intervention is a thing to be desired. 
At best it will be troublesome and take time 
with the disagreeable features rendered more 
disagreeable because uncolored by anything 
romantic and unstimulated by the sentiment 


of patriotism. Intervention is more an ex- 
pediency than an inspiration. 

The painting of gloomy and sometimes ex- 
aggerated pictures of social and economic 
conditions south of the border creates the im- 
pression that armed intervention is the only 
kind which can be applied. The mere men- 
tion of the word is correlated with war. When 
Senator Fall proposed recently that the Senate 
adopt a resolution for breaking off relations 
with Carranza, the suggestion was considered 
by a majority of people as tantamount to war 
and invasion. But the Senator from New 
Mexico did not mean that. He believes that 
military operations should be the last step, and 
at present an unnecessary one. The resolution 
to withdraw recognition from Carranza was 
meant by its designer to cancel the official 
confidence of the United States in a man who 
has flagrantly and consistently betrayed that 
confidence—a step which is the necessary 
prelude to replacing the sanction of this gov- 
ernment upon some other man who shall agree 
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ZAPOTECA INDIANS 


Inhabitants of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. These people represent a docile and industrious clan among 
the full-blooded Indians of Mexico. Such people are animated by a tribal and not a national conscience 
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THE MARKET PLACE 


A typical scene in one of the 

plateau towns of Mexico, illus- 

trating the docile daily occupa- 

tions of the great majority of 
the people 


SOME OF MEXICO’S POTEN- 
TIAL WEALTH 


It is such spots as this which hold the 
power for the country’s future com- 
mercial greatness. Foreign capital 
and foreign skill, unhindered dur- 
ing the Diaz régime, were able to 
harness the streams so as to furnish 
electric current to the cities of 
south-central Mexico at a minimum 
of operating cost 
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THE CITY OF CHIHUAHUA 


The great railroad centre about 
120 miles below the Texas border. 
On account of the operations of 
Villa and other revolutionists the 
state of Chihuahua of which this 
city is the capital, is practically 
cut off from Carranza’s influence 





A BARREN MOUNTAIN SIDE 


Showing the desolation which is 

typical of Mexican mountains, 

é aE: ; ; be. a where no lawless bands could exist 
Suc Se ’ ; for any extended period 
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RUGGED LANDSCAPE IN THE NORTH 


The rough highlands of Mexico are often feared as a protection for guerillas and their persistent lawlessness 
but so bare and desolate are the mountain fastnesses that they afford a permanent refuge only for the dead 


to fulfill the national. and international obli- 
gations of his office as President of Mexico. 
To that Carranza has never agreed: With 
perfect complacency he has followed a policy 
which is the only one that could give a follow- 
ing to a man without a single element of leader- 
ship—the policy of anti-Americanism, and 
anti-Saxonism. His appeal is to the pride of 
the Spaniard and the Mexican jingo; it is the 
Carranza Doctrine versus the attempt to 
enforce the Monroe Doctrine. 

Huerta sounded the same false note when 
he said, “ Mexico is defending not only her own 
national sovereignty but that of all Latin- 
America as well.” Then came Carranza, who 
dissembled his claim for recognition by posing 
as the avenger of the murder of Madero—he 
must have been affected by a sudden and 
exceedingly temporary fit of morals, since 
Carranza and every member of his political 
ring had always been bitterly opposed to the 
Madero faction. 

It would be both useless and monotonous 
to review proofs of Carranza’s failure to pro- 


duce a workable government—and by work- 
able is meant a government which gives a 
chance of peace and prosperity to its own people 
as well as safeguards for the legitimate rights 
of aliens. A glance at the murder map re- 
cently published by the Association for the 
Protection of American Rights in Mexico tells 
the tale. The map is pock-marked with the 
records of 551 American lives sacrificed to 
Mexican lawlessness since 1910. The same 
source has compiled from the pages of Mexican 
newspapers records of 317 cases of major vi0- 
lence during four months from April to July 
of last year—that includes attacks upon rail- 
way trains, and industrial plants, looting, 
and kidnapping. The effect of all this disorder 
taking place right under our nose without occa- 
sioning more than periodic grunts of disgust 
and irritation from the United States is inevr 
table. Due to the fact that foreigners of all 
nationalities have been murdered, outraged, and 
held for ransom, and that international obli- 
gations have been openly disregarded with 
impunity, the Mexicans generally have lost 
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their fear and respect for 
foreigners and their govern- 
ments. 

In a general way there are 
three courses open: 1. To 
continue in the present pol- 
icy of “watchful waiting,” 
from which the “watchful” 
might as well be eliminated 
for all the good that it does. 
Such a course would both 
ignore the conditions which 
that policy has aggravated; 
and, what is worse, it would 
put us on a precarious shelf 
subject to sudden and blind 
precipitation into a Mexican 
War. 2. It is possible to 
pick out a decent-and patri- 
oticliberal element or a coali- 
tion of all such elements in 
Mexico and to accord such 
a._party the full support of 
the United States toward 
the formation of a new 
Mexican administration. 
In other words we can with 
our power and resources be- 
come the stabilizing centre 
for the rehabilitation of 
Mexico. This method of 
intervention would be de- 
liberate and unassailable— 
it implies the loan of food 
and money backed by ac- 
tive moral support, and, if 
the beneficiary so requests, 
it would mean appreciable 
military support into the 
bargain. 3. There is the final course of full 
military intervention, without invitation, which 
signifies invasion and occupation. It may be 
observed that the first and last of the three 
courses just stated are in dangerous proximity, 
for, in the present pass, each day of waiting 
invites some calamity, which would make a 
resort to force the only course possible. 

Unhappy facts bear out the conclusion that 
no workable government can be established in 
Mexico without outside help; but somebody in- 
side of Mexico must do the job to make it per- 
manent. It is toward that end that the proposal 
lor a stabilizing centre is designed. But support 
by the United States with money, food, and 
moral encouragement should be accorded only 
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ENTRANCE TO..A MEXICAN HOME 
Belonging to a better class family in the closely settled district around Mexico 
City. Recent official figures place the population of Mexico at nearly 16,000,000, 
of whom 3,045,385 are able to read and write, 265,397 are able to read only, and 
11,750,996 are absolutely ignorant 


in return for a definite agreement by the recip- 
ient to fulfill his perfectly plain obligations. 

Secretary of the Interior Lane in speaking 
of the President’s policy toward Mexico back 
in 1916, said that it is one of hope and help- 
fulness, a policy of Mexico for the Mexicans. 
That after all was our traditional policy and 
the one with which we drove Maximilian out 
of Mexico. Juarez agreed to uphold the rights 
of the United States and because he scrupu- 
lously did uphold them he was able to defy the 
world, and overturned Maximilian in the face 
of stern warning from the then powerful Em- 
peror of Austria. 

But in the present Mexican calamity we 
have not put that policy into execution except 
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VERA CRUZ 


The port of Mexico City. 


It is said that after the Americans had withdrawn from Vera Cruz.in 1914 leaving behind them 


order and cleanliness many Mexican votes were cast to elect the American Provost Marshal permanent mayor of the city 


to let it be betrayed. With our attention 
absorbed and energies engrossed in the World 
War there was not time to think of the back- 
yard of the United States. Mexico has been al- 
lowed to go the way of perdition, and she has so 
perfectly attained that goal that it may be too 
late to reclaim her except by force of arms. 
The near future may tell. 

If intervention must first involve military 
operations what will the problem be? Pop- 
ular misapprehension of it prompts most peo- 
ple to recoil from the horrors of an extended 
campaign in Mexico. But there are factors 
which will make the task much less exacting 
than is thought, and chief among those is the 
fact that the Mexicans themselves desire any 
change which will make life and property se- 
cure. 

The Carranza Doctrine contends that mili- 
tary intervention on our part would unite the 
people of Mexico—that is the only card which 
Carranza, in his precarious position, can play. 
A glance at the make-up of the race should dis- 
pell the fear that our troops would provoke 


a united Mexico, providing, of course, that 
the undertaking is not rushed and proceeds in 
the spirit of winning confidence more than 
battles. 

First in the make-up there is a thin veneer 
of the highest culture in the world. This is 
found among the people of pure Spanish blood, 
whose education is superior even to that of 
the average American. This very small ele- 
ment is constantly dwindling and has lost its 
power through the political refuge of its leaders 
in foreign lands. At the other extreme there 
are the full-blooded Indian tribes, which speak 
fifty separate languages and countless dialects. 
These Indians are of various stages of civiliza- 
tion from the untamed Mayas of Yucatan to 
the semi-educated Spanish-speaking Mexican 
Indians. By virtue of characteristics inherited 
from the Aztecs, the Indians are, generally 
speaking, sober minded, industrious, docile, 
ignorant, and superstitious. They are ex 
ploited, and do not at present have any na 
tional bearing in the Mexican hodge-podge. 

Between these two extremes is the great 
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What Kind of Intervention for Mexico? 


mass of Mexican people of mixed Spanish and 
Indian blood—half-breeds. The number of 
these is variously estimated at from 12,000,000 
to 14,000,000 of the entire population of about 
16,000,000. As a class these “Mexican peo- 
ple” know nothing, think nothing, and care 
nothing, except a selfish interest in a full stom- 
ach and perhaps the small parcel of ground 
which is their farm. If their personal property 
does not extend fur- 
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generally known it is because that element 
is voiceless. The voice of the “Mexican 
people,” so called because it is the only one 
which can be heard, is that of the small group 
of anti-Saxons, who talk of the Yankee peril 
and wave the bloody shirt, crying out to twist 

the lion’s tail. 
Military operations on the part of the United 
States would doubtless meet with an initial 
show of resistance 





ther than the tips of 
their noses then that 
is the extent of their 
outlook and the limit 
of their patriotism. 
Less than 15 percent. 
of this element is ed- 
ucated and that is 
the class which is in 
the saddle. Most of 
these people are do- 
cile, many of them 
are industrious, 
others apathetic and 
useless. But it may 
be asserted on good 
andunprejudiced au- 
thority that the ma- 
jority is capable of 
uplift and that, given 
time and opportun- 
ity with an orderly 
atmosphere, they 
can be taught self- 
government. 

How can Mexico, 
so constituted, be 
animated by a na- 
tional conscience? 
The answer is that 
itcan not be and is 
not so animated. Outside of the thugs who 
call themselves “patriots” and “constitution- 
lists” there are no people who call themselves 
“Mexicans” in a national sense. They are 
Villistas, Felicistas, Carranzistas, Zapatistas, 
Palaezistas, and every other sort and variety 
of “ista,” in addition to the many racial 
groups and mixtures of blood. 

A Mexican paper published under the very 
beard of Carranza has asserted that 80 per 
cent. of the total population would regard in- 
tervention with indifference, and that 90 per 
cent. of the educated class would welcome 
it. If the fact of Mexican indifference is not 








By Courtesy of Richmond Levering & Co. 
FEDERAL SOLDIERS IN THE OIL FIELDS 


Part of the force which, acting under orders from Carranza, 

has blocked attempts by Americans to drill new wells. An 

unconstitutional act consistent with Carranza’s anti-American 

policy, and the cause of some of the most recent complaints 
against the Carranza government 


due to appeals to 
ignorance and prej- 
udice. But how 
quickly would the 
same ignorance and 
prejudice forget its 
stupid pride when 
treated to some of 
the “supernatural” 
tricks of modern 
warfare, adminis- 
tered in doses of tear 
gas, air bombs, and 
Flanders tanks! 
Moreover, the Mexi- 
can service of supplies 
is rather haphazard. 
Engagements would 
have to conform, as 
always, in time and 
place to the conven- 
ience of the family 
messes prepared by 
wives and camp fol- 
lowers of the army. 
Certainly conflict 
with an army in 
which rogues are sen- 
tenced to serve a 
term in lieu of jail 
would not beseverely 
prolonged. The real job, which would come 
after, would be one of enlightenment, and for 
that task there are no persons better fitted than 
the officers and men of the United States Army. 

In drawing a parallel from our precedents 
in Cuba and the Philippines some misgiving 
may be felt on the score of Mexico’s enormous 
territory. It is a country of great distances, 
rugged mountain chains, savage deserts, and 
intricate cafions. It is not likely that the re- 
sistance to law would survive in the mountains 
of Mexico nearly so tenaciously as it survived 
in the rough areas of the Philippines, for the 
simple reason that the Mexican mountains are 
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POPULATION 


Note the concentration of towns in south-central Mexico. 


which are shown by the network on the map. Now, with great effort, Carranza operates only five lines: 1. 


Mexico C ity-Guadalajara-Manzanillo. 
Besides a line operated by the Southern Pacific Railroad from Nogales to Mazatlan 


Monterey-Laredo. 2. 
5- San Luis Potosi to Tampico. 


barren and desolate, and yield a permanent 
refuge only for the dead. In the present 
frame of mind of “the people’’—that is the four 
fifths of the population who are now voiceless 
and terrified by loud mouthed bandits—there 
is no reason to believe that a native constab- 
ulary could not be successfully organized for 
cleaning out the remote districts. Even the 
gangs which now terrorize would not hesitate 
to cast their lot on the side of law and order 
provided that would carry with it an assurance 
of food and money. When the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in its Mexican 
investigation asked a witness what is the 
preference, if any, of Mexican laborers as to 
whom they shall work for, the answer was, that 
they preferred to work for Americans, because 
they said that the Americans would give them a 


AND RAILROAD 


Which illustrates graphically how military intervention in Mexico would not be a border proposition. 
part of the country the population dots are far between, showing great stretches where there are no towns of importance. 


MAP 
In the northern 


At one time Mexico had the finest railroads of Latin-America, 
Mexico City- 


3. Mexico City to Vera Cruz. 4. Mexico City to Oaxaca 


square deal. They don’t have to pay the 
superintendents special rake-offs to keep their 
jobs, as they very often have to pay their own 
people. And the Mexicans have been tried 
in the tactics of a national constabulary— 
the “rurales,’”’ mounted police organized by 
Dictator Diaz for the purpose of maintaining 
order in the country districts, are acknowledged 
to be the most efficient military organization 
ever produced in Mexico. 

We have already had an experience below the 
border which throws light on what may be ex 
pected. It is significant that the feeling thal 
Mexico will resist to the last breath and that 
pacification would be a long and tedious proces 
is not shared by officers who participated in the 
army of occupation at Vera Cruz. There 1s! 
sequel, pathetic in its way, to the administt 
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tion of Colonel Edward H. 
Plummer as Provost Mar- 
shal General of Vera Cruz. 
Shortly after the Americans 
had withdrawn, leaving be- 
hind them clean streets and 
an orderly atmosphere, an 
election was held for mayor 
(preboste) of the city. Many 
Mexicans cast their votes 
for Colonel Plummer for 
Mayor! The Colonel so 
identified has not yet re- 
turned to Vera Cruz, but 
he may do so at any time. 

The Punitive Expedition 
of 1916 furnishes similar 
indications. Major Foulois, 
who commanded the avia- 
tion branch of the expedi- 
tion, says that our aviators 
were forced to the ground 
many times in the wild 
plateau country and had to 
seek shelter in the huts of 
Mexicanfarmers. It usually 
took some time to thaw out 
the family which lived in 
constant dread of Villa, but, 
when confidence was at 
length established, the 
Americans were willingly 
received into the hospitality 
of the house together with 
the Mexican and his wife, 
and their pigs and chickens 
and children. The officers 
who came back with Persh- 
ing declare that it is the 
cities that are the nests of trouble, and not 
the wilds. And assuredly it is in the cities 
that our troops, should they enter Mexico, 
Would first and especially direct their efforts 
toward restoring order. 

The problem which the cities present is 
far from being a border one. The map of 
Mexico betrays the fact that its population 
ls largely concentrated in the south-central 
part with Mexico City at its heart. The great 





territory of the north just below the border is 
but thinly settled, and in the aggregate it 
contains only a small percentage of the popu- 
In fact, that which has always pre- 

formidable and historic barrier to 
Operations directed from the north, is the desert 


lation. 
sented 
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STREET SCENE IN CORDOBA 


A small town in the hills back of Vera Cruz, showing the sort of people whose con- 
fidence it may become the duty of our army to win. 
belief that the majority of people exhausted by misrule would welcome the coming 


Many authorities share the 


of the Americans 


sweeping down the very centre of the plateau 
which embraces nearly three fifths of the entire 
area. The country between Saltillo and San 
Luis Potosi for a distance of 240 miles is tree- 
less and waterless. That obstacle balked 
Tavlor in 1846. But the modern traffic of war 
carried in army truck trains would find it 
comparatively simple to penetrate over the 
old road from Santa Fé, New Mexico, to Mex- 
ico City, which runs almost straight and level 
the entire distance of 1,400 miles. Torreon is 
the key to the situation in the north, its 
capture would isolate Chihuahua, and lead 
to the capture of Saltillo and Monterey. 

But of far greater strategic importance would 
be the penetration from the south. There the 






































LOADING SHIPS WITHOUT 
A HARBOR 


The low sandy coast near the 
oilfields south of Tampico offers 
no good harbor for the use of 
ships. | Consequently the oil 
companies lay pipe lines that 
reach out to deep water. Here 
the ships are loaded by means of 
flexible pipes leading up to them 
from the pipe line on the bottom 








By courtesy of Richmond Levering & Co. 


TOWING THE PIPE LINE 
OUT TO SEA 
In laying the pipe line it is placed 
on small trucks that run on a 
narrow gauge track, a steamer 
sends a cable ashore and making 
fast to the end of the pipe tows 
it the necessary distance out to 
sea. As the trucks approach the 
water they are carried out from 
beneath the pipe by a curve in 
the track 

















By courtesy of Richmond Levering & Co. 
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THE CITY OF GUANAJUATO 


Capital of the state by the same 
name. Its proximity to Mexico City 
and its location on a branch of one 
of the five railroad lines still kept 
open by Carranza make Guanajuato 
one of the important cities in Car- 
ranza’s narrow grasp 
© Underwood & Underwood 


ON THE OLD STAGE ROAD 


The highway between Vera Cruz 
and Mexico City, over which 
General Scott penetrated to the 
Mexican capital in 1847, was 
formerly paved throughout its 
entire length with cobblestones. 
Although now fallen into disuse, 
repairs could easily and quickly 
be made. The soldiers in the pic- 
ture are part of Carranza’s fickle 

and haphazard force 
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THE CITY OF MONTEREY 


One of the largest and most important railroad centres in northern Mexico, about 100 
In 1847 when Monterey fell into the hands of 


miles below the Texas border. 


General Zachary Taylor it was the scene of a vigorous conflict. 
and Saltillo it constitutes the key to Carranza’s power in the north 


first and foremost objective would be, of 
course, Vera Cruz, the port of Mexico City. 
The ancient stage road between the two cities 
has deteriorated through disuse, but so excel- 
lently was it built and paved throughout its 
entire length with cobble stones that repairs 
could be made with comparatively little effort. 
Of corresponding importance is Tampico, the 
most productive oil centre in the world, and 
incidentally the scene of Carranza’s most recent 
anti-American contumelies. On the west coast, 
Mazatlan would constitute the principal port 
cf penetration. It stands at the entrance to 
the fertile Presidio Valley, and the surrounding 
heights for artillery positions lend it additional 
importance as a strategic point. 





If armed interventi:n does 
come, it is along the lines 
just described that :: may 
develop. In such an event 
it would be the duty of our 
Army to win, not the ‘and of 
Mexico (Heaven knows that 
we have too much trouble 
with the melting pot now 
to add more) but the confi- 
dence and support of the 
Mexican people themselves 
in the formation of a work- 
able government, and the 
restoration of their place 
among the family of nations. 

It should be remarked that 
between intervention with 
support for a Mexican fac- 
tion and recourse to full 
military occupation there is 
much tochoose. The former 
implies an active and effec- 
tive boost for some res ponsi- 
ble party in Mexico; whilethe 
latter places the burden of te- 
sponsibility upon the United 
States Army and Navy, 
where the trust would not be 
betrayed, but where the pro- 
cess would be more trouble. 
some. 

It should be fully appre- 
ciated that there is no direct 
settlement. No magical 
flourish of the wand of our 
moral power will mold twelve 
million illiterates into an in- 
dustrious and orderly na- 
tional household; nor will rubbing Aladdin’ 
lamp by which armies are spread over the surface 
of trouble restore health tothe heart of the affair. 
By the nature of the case the only cure that can 
be administered to Mexico will be through the 
gradual process of evolution and not the swift 
ness of an operation. 

It is not necessary to belittle or to dodge 
the task which Mexico has in store for the 
United States. But the situation is not neatl! 
so hopeless or necessarily so warlike as the 
general opinion holds it to be. The difficulty! 
ease with which the final solution shall be 
reached depends, above all, upon the degree of 
the tact and judgment which is exer< ‘ised i 
the treatment. 





With Torreon 
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SEATTLE’S RED “REVOLUTION” 


If] 


The Secret Meeting Where Plans for Revolution Were Hatched. 


Wide-Spread and Well-Organized Propaganda. 
The Attempt to Trap City Officials. 


Inspiration from Russia. 
The Eve of Uncertainty 


By OLE HANSON 


N THE western suburbs of Portland, 
Ore., there is a little village called 
Linnton. This village came into being 
during boom time and buildings were 


built which oft times have since stood’ 


empty. One of these buildings had been used 
in the palmy days as a pool and billiard hall. 
It was now deserted. 

On the night of October 22, 1918, a strange 
body of men gathered within its walls; men who 
were strangers to Linnton; men who did not 
live in Portland, or Oregon; men who were 


called together from far away places for a defi- 


nite purpose, a purpose which could only be 
carried out in secrecy and darkness. One by 
one they crept into the old building,’ presented 
their credentials and then sat in silence until 
all the elect were accounted for. The vil- 
lage slept and probably until this page is 
read, not one man or woman in the little ham- 
let has ever heard of this fateful gathering 
and yet these strange men, with turned up 
coat collars, with hats pulled down over their 
eyes, had met to destroy that which is most 
dear to the people of Linnton and to the liberty- 
loving folk of all the world. Nearly half a 
hundred people attended. They came from 
all over the United States; one from Siberia, 
across the sea; one from each of twenty-seven 
states of this Union, and one, the most import- 
ant, came with credentials and a message from 
the Soviet Government of Russia. Every 
man was carefully examined and vouched for 
before he was admitted. Each had certain 
credentials. One would have thought it was 
a meeting of some secret society at war with 
civilization, and it was! Representatives at- 
tended from Lynn, Mass., from Butte, Mont., 
from Houston, Tex., and from Paterson, N. J. 
The man from Russia read his instructions 
and his letter. Short, quiet comments were 
made. These men were not talkers; they were 


doers of deeds, and such deeds! Each man 
reported as to conditions in his own locality. 
All seemed to know that the World War was 
nearing its end. All expected chaos to follow. 
Everyone was for revolution; the only questions 
considered were When, Where, How? 

The meeting finally decided: 

That the time was ripe for the overthrow of 
our Government—ripe for the establishment in 
its place of a soviet government similar to the 
one in operation in Russia; 

That the Government should be overthrown 
by peaceable means if possible; but that if re- 
sistance was encountered, force and violence 
of whatever character necessary should be used; 

That the lumber woods of the state of Wash- 
ington had the best organized band of revolu- 
tionists in the United States; that the beginning 
must be made where these men could help; 

That a shipyard strike in Seattle, therefore, 
was the logical place to start; 

That the Macy award was to be the excuse; 

That the Macy Board was to be the target, 
and 

That a general strike in Seattle should imme- 
diately follow the shipyard strike, which would 
be spread to many different localities, finally 
resulting in the overthrow of our Government 
and the placing in power, as dictators, of some 
of the very men present. 

The unanimous agreement of all present 
as to the feasibility and certain success of the 
plan ended the business before the meeting. 
The scenario was finished. The meeting ad- 
journed; one by one the conspirators left the 
building; one by one they left Portland, soon 
to. reappear in their respective communities 
to carry out their respective parts. However, 
there were men present who had other creden- 
tials than those which admitted them. These 
men represented society, you and me. Un- 
known to each other, they were there. Before 
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morning the right people knew about the meet- 
ing, its plans, its decisions. 

Within three days events took place in 
widely scattered sections of this country show- 
ing that the work had begun. Every move ran 
true to schedule. There was no delay, no red 
tape. The work was admirably done. Strike 
after strike was called all over the country. 
The colonization in the shipyards went on 
smoothly. The aliens, the revolutionists, the 
I. W. W. came from everywhere. Plausible, 
forceful talkers, it was not hard for them té 
spread discontent. Any one who wanted work 
could get it. The propagandists infected one 
shift one week and the next week quit and 
worked with another crew. Literally tons of 
literature was distributed; thousands of agi- 
tators redoubled their efforts in the woods, in 
the shops, in the yards, on the streets, in the 
lodging houses, everywhere. Never did a 
political party carry on such a campaign. 
Bearded aliens whose faces had never known a 
razor, visited their countrymen at night. 
The Russian Bolsheviki would tell their pros- 
pect: “This fight here is our fight in Russia. 
With Capitalism surviving in America, Russia 
will again go back to Czarism. By helping 
here and being ready, we help Lenin and all 
Russian patriots.” (Quoted verbatim from 
report of secret service men.) 

Several who attended the Linnton meeting 
came to Seattle. They took part in all the 
revolutionary agitation, up to and including 
the general strike. Money seemed to be very 
plentiful with the agitators. Never was one 
arrested who did not have plenty of funds; 
just as soon as booked, the I. W. W. defence 
attorney, an American born and educated in 
our schools and colleges at our expense, would 
appear and make the fight for his release. 


FOR A SHOWDOWN IN SEATTLE 


F THE Portland meeting had been exposed 
it would merely have saved the agitators the 
necessity of advertising. The smug citizen 
would have grinned and gone about his work 
as usual. Every agitator in the world would 
have known of the plan and its fruition would 
not have been checked. If one knows what 
his opponent is going to do, one can prepare to 
meet the situation. Surprise is always on the 
side of the attacker unless the attacked is fore- 
warned. I felt that the quicker things came 
to a head the better for the country. If it 
was to happen, | wanted it to happen in Seattle, 


their chosen battle ground. If they lost here, 
they would lose everywhere. We were sure 
of our police force, sure of the United States 
District Attorney, sure of our Chief of Police 
and sure of our returned soldiers. 1 was also 
sure that the workers, union and non-union, 
would align themselves with their country 
when they understood the perfidy of their 
leaders. I never talked with any man or 
woman about the Linnton plan until long after 
the general strike was over. 


THE SOVIET ORGANIZATION 


E HAVE seen how the Mooney Congress 
in Chicago, the shipyard strike in Seattle, 
the agitation for the-general strike, the forma- 
tion of the Soldiers’, Sailors’, and Workmen’s 
Soviet, the articles in the Record, etc., all seemed 
to fit in beautifully with some general plan. 
We have seen how the shipyard workers 
struck; how the Soviets were formed; and how 
at once the general strike was agitated and started 
on its fateful way. The Seattle Union Record 
spilled more red ink daily, the unrest increased, 
the name of Piez of the Shipping Board became 
anathema, the slaughter of Chief Warren was 
planned and it looked as though hell would 
soon break loose. The Soldiers’, Sailors’, and 
Workmen’s Council, formed ostensibly to 
take care of returning soldiers and sailors, as a 
matter of fact, was formed for the purpose of 
taking over all governmental authority during 
and after the strike. Five delegates were de- 
cided upon from each working-class organiza- 
tion, each organization was to conduct its 
industrial affairs, but the Soldiers’, Sailors’, and 
Workmen’s Council (Soviet) was to possess 
supreme authority. Much ado was made 
over bills pending before the Legislature for the 
relief of soldiers. As a matter of fact, no place 
in the United States provided better for the 
returning soldiers than did the city of Seattle, 
several organizations kept open house and all 
soldiers were able to secure remunerative em- 
ployment. The state of Washington appro- 
priated $500,000 to be used for relief purposes. 
In the hope, however, of capturing returning 
soldiers and sailors and turning them into revo- 
lutionists, every device was used to win their 
favor. A large fund was raised, contributed 
by different labor bodies, few of whose members 
knew of any other plan than to help the return- 
ing soldiers and sailors. 
On January 25th a meeting was held by the 
Soldiers’, Sailors’, and Workmen’s Council, at 
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Seattle’s Red 


the hall of the Metal Trades Council. At this 
meeting during the course of discussion one 
Russian Bolshevik came to the platform and, 
among other things, said: 


In 1905 the Russian sailors proved what they 
could do, and blood ran red. Again on several 
occasions blood ran to prove that they were always 
true to the cause. In Petrograd the sailors again 
proved it, and this city ran with blood. The sailors 
of Bremerton [meaning Puget Sound Naval Station] 
will be on hand when needed, and the streets of 
Seattle will run red with blood and the Soldiers’, 
Sailors’, and Workmen’s Council need not worry 
but what they [the sailors] will do their part. 
[Cheers]. 


The above is an actual quotation from 
a report of the meeting by an operative of the 
United States Department of Justice. 

At a later meeting held at Painters’ Hall, 
a constitution was ordered prepared, which 
was to supplant the Constitution of the United 
States. At a subsequent meeting, held at 310 
Collins Building, it was agreed that the Soldiers’, 
Sailors’, and Workmen’s Council was “to be a 
delegate body, representing the revolutionary 
spirit of the country, and that this. delegate 
body was to be the future government of 
the country and, in time, of the whole world 

that the delegates would not represent 
a false structure, but would have actual mem- 
bership behind it, so that when called to act in 
the revolution they could depend on what 
they really had. That it would be the 
government of the country; that each organiza- 
tion was to be represented by their delegates; 
that it was identical with the Russian move- 
ment and that they would take over and run 
all industries; that they would not compensate 
the capitalist for the industries at all, but just 
take them over.” (Above from the report of 
Minute Men’s files). 

The constitution adopted was a cross be- 
tween the Soviet constitution of Russia and 
the I. W. W. declaration of principles. I 
quote now from the “ Declaration of Principles 
of the Soldiers,’ Sailors,’ and Workmen’s Coun- 
cil” preceding the constitution itself: 


Society is divided into two classes, the working 
class and the employing class. We recog- 
nize the imperative necessity of developing working 
class institutions to supersede those of the ruling 
class. We hail with admiration and pride the Rus- 
sian revolution. We pledge ourselves to 
leave no stone unturned till the complete emancipa- 
tion of the working class is an accomplished fact. 


“Revolution” 
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The purpose of the Council. of Workers, Soldiers, 
and Sailors is to organize all members of the working 
class into one organization and train them in the 
principles of mass action, in order that we may re- 
alize that accumulation of energy, that concentra- 
tion of force and continuity of resistance necessary 
to strike the final blow against Capitalism. With 
these objects in view, we call upon all those who 
toil, regardless of race, creed, color, or sex, to rally 
to the standard of real democracy to bring about the 
dictatorship of the only useful class in society—the 
working class. 


On January 25th, four days after the ship- 
yard strike had been called, Seattleship-builders 
received the following telegrams from Mr. 
Charles Piez, Director-General of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, and Mr. V. Everit Macy, 
Chairman of the Labor Adjustment Board: 


The Fleet Corporation feels that the men in your 
district have had every opportunity for a proper and 
fair hearing, that the men in striking violated the 
spirit and letter of their agreement with the Govern- 
ment, that. they were in the highest degree unwise 
in the face of a falling market to stop work and that 
if they were successful in securing their demands by 
this means, the future of the entire shipbuilding in- 
dustry in your district would be jeopardized. 

The Fleet Corporation stands by the Macy Board 
decision and will do nothing more. 

] ask you to make no efforts to resume operations 
unless the men are willing to accept the Labor Ad- 
justment Board’s decision. The Government is not 
so badly in need of ships that it will compromise on a 


uestion of principle. 
’ F (Signed) Piez. 


Board regards going out of men in Puget Sound 
yards violation of agreement. Shipbuilding Labor 
Adjustment Board can not countenance their action 


in any way. 
ies (Signed) Macy. 


The ship-builders had this to say, onthe same 
issue: 


In connection with these telegrams it should be 
realized that the agreement referred to is that there 
should be no lockouts or strikes until peace is de- 
clared as evidenced by proclamation of the President. 

Our employees, and the public as well, must under- 
stand that we are now confronted with the absolute 
fact that the men must either return to work under 
the Macy award or that ship-building with its com- 
mensurate payroll ceased in this community forever 
last Tuesday. 

Skinner & Eddy Corporation, 

J. F. Duthie & Co. 

Ames Shipbuilding & Drydock Company, 
Todd Shipbuilding & Drydock Corporation, 
Seattle North Pacific Shipbuilding Company. 
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These telegrams, however, had no effect 
whatsoever upon the strikers. Every hour 
brought reports of some union voting in favor 
of the general strike. As a matter of fact, 
not more than 10 per cent. of the workers in 
Seattle ever voted for the general strike. Each 
meeting was either packed with radicals before 
the conservative element arrived, or only the 
radicals were notified of the meeting. 

In checking up the stocks of the various 
sporting goods stores, hardware stores, and 
pawnshops in neighboring cities as well as in 
Seattle, we discovered that more rifles, revol- 
vers, and cartridges had been sold during the 
previous two weeks than during the past six 
months. At our request the merchants re- 
moved their stock of arms and ammunition 
from their shelves and all further open sales 
stopped. The efforts of the Metal Trades 
Council to tie up the entire shipbuilding indus- 
try of the United States and Canada, contin- 
ued unabated, their Conference Committee 
sending out hundreds of telegrams and letters 
throughout the United States calling for a gen- 
eral cessation of work in all shipyards. It is 
worthy of mentioning that on January 28th, 
in London, England, 200,000 men struck in the 
shipyards and other industries. 

The general chorus of discontent was of 
course joined in by the Union Record and 
this sheet on January 24th, under the head- 
lines, BOYS CHEER IN PASSING STRIKE HEAD- 
QUARTERS, told of returning soldiers loudly 
cheering a large colored poster showing a soldier, 
a sailor, and a worker arm in arm, with the 
motto, “Together We Win.” Without giving 
the name of the soldier, the Record then quotes 
one of the men as saying: “ Most of the soldiers 
who had come from the cities would be eager 
to join the Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Workmen’s 
Council as soon as they were discharged from 
the service. Discontent with the old order 
of things and radical ideas are growing like 
wildfire in the Army.” 


THE ‘‘ SOLIDARITY’ MEETING 


O KEEP the general strike agitation at the 

fever stage, the boiler-makers held a mass 
meeting at the Hippodrome on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 26th. Talks were made on the general 
strike, votes being then taken by several unions; 
reports were received from delegates who had 
attended the Mooney Congress in Chicago; 
speeches were made in defence of the Union 
Record; the shipyard strike was gone over 


once more to keep up the spirit of the strikers, 
but, in fact, the meeting was for the purpose of 
showing “solidarity,” to be used as a “club” 
to intimidate those unions which were “ falter- 
ing” in showing a “solid front” in favor of the 
general strike. The Union Record quotes John 
McKelvey as saying during the course of his 
speech: 

And now Piez says if we don’t give in and go back 
to work, so these millionaires can go back to making 
their millions, they’ll take the contracts away from 
Puget Sound, and do all the ship-building back East. 
Well, let em do it. If they want to start a revolu- 
tion, let ’em start it. 


Commenting editorially on the Piez and 
Macy telegrams, the Record on the same page 
says: 

What ships have been built in the recent emer- 


gency were built in spite of the caveman findings of 
the Macy Board and not because of them. 


Verily, the pot was boiling—it would soon 
boil over! 

So far-reaching had been the plans laid by 
the leaders of the strike to stop all ship-building 
on the continent, that on January 28th, at 
Victoria, B. C., the Victoria Metal Trades 
Council refused to assist in the repairs to the 
steamer Admiral Watson, the strikers saying, 
“We have received orders from the Seattle 
Metal Trades Council.” 

On January 28th, the Metal Trades Council 
held its regular meeting and promised to stand 
by all unions that came out in the sympathy 
strike and to communicate with all ship- 
building districts in the United States and 
Canada in order to effect a complete tie-up of 
all ship-building on the Continent. 

Having worked the workers up to the point 
where nothing seemingly remained but to set 
the date when the mass strike was to begin, 
300 delegates, representing 110 of the 130 
unions in Seattle, met on Sunday, February 
2nd, in an all-day session at the Labor Temple, 
and fixed the date for the general strike for 
10 o'clock on the morning of Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 6th. All newspaper accounts of the 
meeting agree that the vote was “unanimous.” 
Probably it was, because the “conservatives” 
had been so terrified by the Reds that they 
dared not oppose them. In any event, this 
meeting was so “secret” that even the presi- 
dent of the Central Labor Council—who was 
not a delegate—was unable to gain admittance 
for three hours after the meeting had begun 
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its session. At this meeting an “executive 
committee” was named to formulate ways and 
means of conducting the strike, as was also a 
“committee on tactics,” to work in conjunc- 
tion with a committee of the Metal Trades 
Council to send out notices to all local unions 
regarding the general strike; also to work out 
plans to extend the strike to other localities, 
and to be in readiness to be despatched to any 
place that the general committee might deem 
expedient to carry on this work. 

It would be impossible to reproduce the many 
circulars and hand-bills which were thrown 
about the city at night, to fan the flames of 
discontent, but one in particular I wish you to 
read which is reproduced herewith verbatim. 
These hand-bills were being passed out in front 
of the Labor Temple, on the night of February 
4th, thirty-six hours before the strike. 


RUSSIA DID IT 


SHIPYARD WorkKERS—You left the shipyards to 
enforce your demands for higher wages. Without 
you your employers are helpless. Without you they 
cannot make one cent of profit—their whole system 
of robbery has collapsed. 

The shipyards are idle; the toilers have withdrawn 
even though the owners of the yards are still there. 
Are your masters building ships? No. Without 
your labor power it would take all the shipyard em- 
ployers of Seattle and Tacoma working eight hours 
a day the next thousand years to turn out one ship. 
Of what use are they in the shipyards? 

It is you and you alone who build the ships; you 
create all the wealth of society to-day; you make 
possible the $75,000 sable coats for millionaires’ 
wives. It is you alone who can build the ships. 

They can’t build the ships. You can. Why 
don’t you? 

There are the shipyards; more ships are urgently 
needed; you alone can build them. If the masters 
continue their dog-in-the-manger attitude, not able 
to build the ships themselves and not allowing the 
workers to, there is only one thing left for you to do. 

Take over the management of the shipyards your- 
selves; make the shipyards your own; make the jobs 
your own; decide the working conditions yourselves; 
decide your wages yourselves. 

In Russia the masters refused to give their slaves 
a living wage, too. The Russian workers put aside 
the bosses and their tool, the Russian Government, 
and took over industry in their own interests. 

There is only one way out; a nation-wide general 
Strike with its object the overthrow of the present 
rotten system which produces thousands of million- 
aires and millions of paupers each year. 

The Russians have shown you the way out. 
What are you going to do about it? You are doomed 
to wage slavery till you die unless you wake up, 
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realize that you and the boss have not one thing in 
common, that the employing class must be over- 


thrown, and that you, the workers, must take over 


the control of your jobs, and through them, the 
control of your lives instead of offering yourselves 
up tothe masters as a sacrifice six days a week, so 
that they may coin profits out of your sweat and 
toil. 


Under the heading, “sTRIKERS TO DO OWN 
POLICING,” the Union Record printed a state- 
ment issued by the publicity division of the 
strike committee. This statement announced 
that “the personnel of the executive strike 
committee is at the disposal of organized labor 
and the general public. This committee meets 
daily at 1:30 in room nine Labor Temple.” 

The following significant statement is added: 


Relative to reports that Chief of Police Warren 
planned an increase of the Seattle police force during 
the strike, the committee announces that there will 
be absolutely no need of building up a larger police 
force organization. The Strike Executive Com- 
mittee has already perfected plans to do its own policing 
on behalf of organized labor. Details of this plan 
will be announced Tuesday. 

Persons having no urgent business to attend to 
on the streets after 8 o’clock in the evening should 
remain at home wherever possible. The fire- 
fighters of Seattle have . . been asked to 
remain at their posts during the strike. 

The committee has properly taken care of all 
laundry work for hospitals by securing one of the 
largest private laundries in the city, where this 
work will be done under ibe supervision of the com- 
mittee. The health and sanitary end has also been 
adequately attended to. 

The Executive Committee wishes the public in 
general to realize that all matters relating to the gen- 
eral strike are being attended to by the committee in its 
usual thorough manner. All details large or small 
receive their attention. 

Signed Publicity Committee 
W. F. DELANcEy, Chairman, 
W. Z. ZIMMER, Secretary. 


In other words, this government within a gov- 
ernment, this self-appointed and hell-anointed 
Soviet, would take over the policing of the city, 
would do laundry work, sanitary and health 
work, and attend to all details large or small. 

The city government was simply to be sup- 
planted; the Soviet told the firemen what to 
do and notified citizens that Chief Warren 
need not increase the police force. They 
would attend*to the policing and everything 
else. They were going to run the govern- 
ment; they were going to supersede the duly 
elected officials. 
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] read their proclamation. Was this Russia 
or the United States? In scanning the names of 
the executive committee | saw that they were, 
in the main, brainless tools, who had been put 
in the front row to serve the leaders who as yet 
were under cover and operating by indirection. 
Immediately I issued the following statement: 


Certain things are necessary to the preservation 
of life. Water, light, and food are essential. The 


city government will continue to operate its light . 


and water plants. Jt will care for sanitation. If 
the men now on the job quit, others will be substi- 
tuted. 

The seat of government is still at the City Hall. 
The Mayor and the Chief of Police, together with 
their legally chosen assistants, are the peace officers 
of this city, and will continue to police the city of 
Seattle. Our function is to preserve order and pro- 
tect life and property. This will be done. 

OLE HANSON. 


THE MASK THROWN OFF 


HE time had now come for them to throw 

off the mask. They had led the deceived 
rank and file so far that they believed they 
would follow the crafty leaders to the end. 
There was no further concealment in the street 
propaganda. The talk went up and down the 
city that this committee of ignoramuses and 
tools were going to establish a government by 
themselves and for themselves. As expected, 
on February 4th, the public announcement of 
their revolutionary plans appeared in the 
Union Record. This was done in order to pre- 
pare the people for the establishment and con- 
tinuance of the control of the Soviet. It was 
considered carefully and Anna Louise Strong 
was chosen to write the editorial and thus pre- 
pare the minds of the people in order to lessen 
the shock. 

The Record editorial was captioned: 


THURSDAY AT IO A. M. 


There will be much cheering, and there will be 
some who fear. 

Both these emotions are useful, but not too much 
of either. 

We are undertaking the most tremendous move 
ever made by Labor in this country, a move which 
will lead no one knows where. 


LABOR WILL FEED THE PEOPLE 


Twelve great kitchens have been offered, and from 
them food will be distributed by the provision trades 
at low cost to all. 


LABOR WILL CARE FOR THE BABIES AND THE SICK 
The milk wagon drivers and the laundry drivers are 
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arranging plans for supplying milk to the babies, 
invalids, and hospitals, and taking care of the clean- 
ing of linen for hospitals. 


LABOR WILL PRESERVE ORDER 


The strike committee is arranging for guards, and 
it is expected that the stopping of the cars will keep 
people at home. 


NOT THE WITHDRAWAL OF LABOR POWER, BUT THE 
POWER OF THE WORKERS TO MANAGE WILL WIN THIS 
STRIKE. 


What does Mr. Piez of the Shipping Board care 
about the closing down of Seattle’s shipyards, or 
even of all the industries of the Northwest? Will 
it not merely strengthen the yards at Hog Island, 
in which he is more interested? 

When the shipyard owners of Seattle were on the 
point of agreeing with the workers, it was Mr. 
Piez who wired them that, if they so agreed—he 
would not let them have steel. 

Whether this is camouflage we have no means of 
knowing. But we do know that the great eastern 
combinations of capitalists could afford to offer pri- 
vately to Mr. Skinner, Mr. Ames, and Mr. Duthie 
a few millions apiece in eastern shipyard stock, rather 
than let the workers win. 

The closing down of Seattle’s industries, as a 
mere shutdown, will not affect these eastern gentle- 
men much. They could let the whole Northwest 
go to pieces, as far as money alone is concerned. 

But, the closing down of the capitalistically con- 
trolled industries of Seattle, while the workers or- 
ganize to feed the people, to care for the babies and 
the sick, to preserve order—tbis will move them, for 
this looks too much like the taking over of power 
by the workers. 

Labor will not only shut down the industries, but 
labor will reopen, under the management of the 
appropriate trades, such activities as are needed to 
preserve public health and public peace. If the 
strike continues, Labor may feel led to avoid public 
suffering by reopening more and more activities, 
under its own management. 

And this is why we say we are starting on a road 
that leads—No one knows where! 


The editorial speaks for itself. No comment 
is necessary. The guilty coward leaders hiding 
in the background had prepared a dummy com- 
mittee, and with the help of their propaganda 
sheet now proposed to do as planned in Linn- 
ton and take over all industry, all civil authority, 
and follow exactly the same course as was fol- 
lowed in Russia. 

On the day before the strike Leon Green, 
Russian alien and Bolshevik, gave out the fol- 
lowing interview: 

The members of the Electrical Workers Local 77, 
at a meeting last night expressed regret that the first 
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vote on the general strike was not unanimous. They 
then voted unanimously to order off every member of 
the union employed by the city, Puget Sound Traction, 
Light, and Power Company, and other concerns at 
10 o'clock to-morrow morning. This means that 
every electrician in the city will quit. 

It will affect the fire alarm, city light, telegraph, 
and telephone companies. The intention of the 
union is to make the tie-up so complete that the 
strike will not last twenty-four hours. Pull- 
ing off the electrical workers in charge of the fire 
_ alarm system will make useless the effort of the city 
to stay on the job. 

The union appointed a committee of three, 
composed of Leon Green, alien, Hulet M. Wells, 
already under sentence, and “Red” O’Neil, 
with power to act on all matters affecting the 
electrical workers during the strike. 

| immediately called a meeting of all the de- 
partment heads in my office, notified them 
neither to ask for nor accept any exemption; 
to conduct the city’s business as formerly, and 
discipline according to civil service rules all 
employees who struck. 

Later a secret meeting of I. W. W.’s was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of A. E. Miller. He 
immediately spoke and said, “| can stay here 
but a few moments. Someone has notified 
the International of our plans. The Inter- 
national Vice-President is on his way here. 
Some dirty rat has reported that we are I. W. 
W., and if the Vice-President got the evidence 
we would certainly have to go. .You know 
what that means: the strike is broken if we are 
removed. Don’t give any evidence connecting 
us with the I. W. W.” 

The International Vice-President did come 
and some time thereafter Mr. Miller was re- 
moved from the Engineers’ Local by action 
of the International. The case is now in 
court. 

On February 5th, the day before the gen- 
eral strike, | was called on the telephone and 
asked to talk with several conservative Labor 
leaders at the Metal Trades Council. Some 
of the men named were real loyal citizens, and 
I at once walked over to their headquarters, 
two blocks away. As soon as | arrived I found 
a gathering consisting of Hulet M. Wells, Anna 
Louise Strong, and several others. They 
asked if we could not come to an arrangement 
Whereby the city employees might walk out 
and the’ light plant shut down. In a few 
words | told them they were revolutionists; 
not strikers; had no grievance against the 
city, and that the city utilities would function 
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as long as we had one man that would work 
and one rifle to protect the workers. | then 
left. 

At 100’clock p. mM., Mr. Frank Rust, manager" 
of the Labor Temple Association, called me on 
the phone and said that if | would come down 
the whole Strike Committee would meet me, 
and he felt sure an understanding could be 
reached. | told him it was useless. He said, 
“Mayor, come down for the sake of conserva- 
tive Labor.” | was very busy working in my 
bedroom on plans for defence, including secur- 
ing cartridges, shotguns, machine guns, draw- 
ing a map showing the places where the men 
were to be stationed, and massing our forces at 
what I considered strategic points. | may say 
in passing that the Labor Temple would have 
been our uptown headquarters within thirty 
minutes after trouble started, and that the very 
nest where this hellish plot was hatched would 
have been the place where the dead would have 
been prepared for later burial. 


AN ATTEMPT TO INVEIGLE THE MAYOR 


FTER Rust pleaded with me | called for 

my car and went to the Labor Temple and 
was immediately conducted into a secret meet- 
ing. While there certain members of the strike 
committee tried to get me to agree to various 
proposals. One was that they were to allow 
the men to remain at work in our light plant, 
but that they had plenty of men who could 
quietly and secretly cut off lights from all 
stores, factories, etc., and that | should make 
public statements but should not interfere. 
I told them that the light and street cars and 
municipal affairs would continue to function; 
that any man who interfered would be shot; 
that they were revolutionists, and we would not 
concede anything to them. Speaker after 
speaker rose to his feet and declared the city 
utilities were theirs; that they represented the 
workers, and they only were to be considered. 
I told them, “The city utilities belong to all 
the people, not to any class. They will func- 
tion for all the people. Any force necessary 
will be used to continue their operation.” 

Leon Green then rose and said, “ What is the 
use of talking to Hanson? Why trim around? 
He has told you plainly that he will run every 
public utility. I know him well enough to 
know he means it. Now, if we have the greater 
force, he will go down. If he has the greater 
force, he will win. The issue is plain.” 

I said, “Green, you understand the situa- 
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tion and so do I. When Americanism is the 
issue there can be no compromise. Go to 
it. Do your worst. We defy you and all 
your kind, and remember this, that even if 
you clean us (the city authorities) up, back of us 
stands the whole Government of this country. 
But, in my best judgment, we will win without 
government aid, because the people of this 
city are back of the city authorities.” 

Then I left them and went to my home to 
work. I had already wired Secretary of War 
Baker, stating exact conditions in Seattle, and 
asked him to stand ready with government 
troops in case the revolutionists were able to 
win from the city authorities. We also com- 
municated with Governor Lister, who was then 
very ill, President Suzzalo and Attorney Gen- 
eral Vaugn Tanner having charge of his 
affairs, and asked that the troops be called, sta- 
tioned in the armory and Fort Lawton, and held 
in readiness in case we proved unable to handle 
the situation. 


A SILENT ARGUMENT 


The troops, old regulars who had seen ser- 
vice, came quickly to Seattle, were stationed in 
the armory, and remained there during the 
entire trouble. The business community, many 
of them, were very much alarmed and wanted 
martial law. Some believed that only govern- 
ment troops could handle the situation, but 
good old Chief Warren was busy. We swore 
in hundreds of emergency policemen, armed 
them, and stood ready. The Chief secured 
machine guns, mounted them on trucks, and 
enlisted the services of discharged soldiers who 


had handled the same guns on the Flanders 
front. We had dozens of motor cars ready: 
the morale of the police was 100 per cent. 
Lieutenant Hedges had been in the army. He 
drilled his men night and day. On Febru- 
ary 6th he was made Captain. Every police- 
man in Seattle stood ready to die in his tracks 
before he went back one inch. And the Irish, 
God bless them, we literally had to confine 
these boys in the assembly room, so anxious 
were they to clean out the Reds. For years 
before I was Mayor, the Reds called the 
police dirty rats, dogs, capitalist tools; they 
had pushed them off the sidewalks, and when 
they arrested a Red they had been suspended; 
it was different now. Both the Chief and | 
told them we would go all the way with them, 
that an order issued meant they were to execute 
it, and that no skimmed-milk measures would 
go. They cheered and waited. Seattle has 450 
policemen; every man is loyal and true, 
Catholic or Protestant, Jew or Gentile, and 
that goes. 

In the meantime, the people of Seattle had 
rushed to the stores and purchased hundreds 
of dollars’ worth of needful articles. Believing 
that the lights would go out, whole stocks of 
lamps were disposed of. On February 5th 
there was hardly a store in the entire city that 
could wait on one fifth of their customers. It 
was as if every house was to be quarantined and 
each household must live within itself for 
many days. In the gray dawn of the morning 
of February 6th, army truck after army truck 
filled with regular troops from Camp Lewis 
rumbled through the city, and we were ready. 








In the March number Ole Hanson will conclude bis 
series of articles by a narration of the exciting events 
on the day of the attempted revolution in Seattle, and 
an outline of the situation which exists there to-day 














MAN AND THE MACHINE 


Possibilities of Increasing Production by Invention. 
American Manufacturers Moving to 
When Machines Pay. 


in Telephone Exchanges. 
Japan. 


Development 


Inventors and_ Investigators 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


RICKLAYERS are a refractory lot. 
Under the control of a powerful 
union they have steadily increased 
their prices and limited their day’s 
work. Some years ago a new scienti- 
fic way of laying bricks was devised in which 
waste motion was cut out and the bricklayer’s 
capacity was many times multiplied. In the 
fear that they might within a short time lay all 
the bricks the world had to lay they put on 
artificial limitations. To-day bricklaying is 
not only expensive but the bricklayers strike 
at the drop of a hat as well. What has hap- 
pened? Contractors, when they can possibly 
avoid it, do not build houses of brick and 
neither do they lay pavements of brick. In- 
stead they use reinforced concrete. Ina recent 
operation at Youngstown, Ohio, five men erected 
three houses in two days. In that operation the 
contractors put up a community of 281 solidly 
built, attractively designed, concrete houses, 
with sewers, streets, and all that a town should 
have, in less than a year and at no time were 
more than 200 men employed on the job. 
Plasterers and carpenters have gone the way 
of the bricklayers; therefore, in this new type 
of house 75 per cent. of the carpenter work 
has been eliminated and in a still newer house 
they are putting in steel sashes, mastic floors, 
and concrete baseboards so that there will be 
no carpenter work at all. They avoid 80 per 
cent. of the normal amount of plastering and 
expect shortly to be rid of the remaining 20 
per cent. 

Because the girls who operate telephone 
exchanges will not remain on their jobs after 
they are trained and in one conspicuous in- 
stance in Boston tied up the whole business 
of the city by going on strike, the telephone 
companies are introducing an automatic ex- 
change which is working with entire satisfac- 
tion in 150 towns and is shortly to be tried in 
New York. Because the compositors and 
Printers of New York imagined themselves so 


necessary to the conduct of the world that they 
could not only demand any wages and hours 
that they saw fit but also could censor what 
went into the publications they printed, new 
methods to avoid composition and printing 
are being pushed. Small office matter is being 
multigraphed instead of printed and one 
magazine, having made some not wholly un- 
satisfactory experiments in photographic re- 
production instead of printing, started a lead 
which probably will result in the perfecting of 
a new process that will not require composi- 
tors. Germany, being shut off from imports 
of cotton, discovered that a splendid cloth 
might be woven out of nettles and that paper 
possessed unthought of possibilities in the 
weaving line. 

And on the other hand, not a few employ- 
ers, unwilling or unable to change their pro- 
cesses, are looking toward the Orient for plant 
sites. One great company making incan- 
descent lamps finds it cheaper to manufacture 
in Japan than in the United States, and ex- 
pects, unless conditions in the United States 
improve, to make all its lamps, which as yet 
require a considerable amount of hand work, 
across the Pacific. Within the last year a 
number of large American companies have had 
representatives investigating Japanese sites 
and conditions. The same sort of movement 
is quietly going on in England and at least one 
nationally known firm has closed its British 
factories and moved abroad simply because it 
finds further negotiations with English labor 
unprofitable. Under government manage- 
ment, the United States freight and express 
conditions are so bad, the carriage is so ex- 
pensive, and the delays are so maddening that 
motor truck lines have been established all 
over the country. When the longshoremen 
of New York went on strike and tied up the 
port’s shipping the owners of many of those 
vessels took advantage of the opportunity to 
change from coal to oil burning—for with an 
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English coal strike on and an American coal 
strike threatened, coal as a fuel became wholly 
undesirable. 


MEETING THE SHORTAGE OF MEN AND MATERIAL 


HEREVER you happen to poke your 

nose in industry or commerce you will 
find that shortages of men or materials, natural 
or artificial, are met by stimulated human 
ingenuity—all of which goes to show both how 
beautifully nature orders its affairs to protect 
mankind from supposed monopolies and how 
utterly ridiculous it is for any group of men, 
whether they be capitalists or laborers, to 
imagine that the progress of the world can be 
held up for their benefit. Monopoly is a com- 
parative word, and however necessary the 
article or service which is sought to be mono- 
polized seems to be, there is always a point of 
expense or inconvenience at which something 
else is produced which is not only then un- 
controlled but which probably is better. A 
philosophical person with a detached view- 
point would hail the monopolist and the pro- 
fiteer as benevolent lunatics forcing the world 
rapidly forward! : 


LINEN IN IRELAND 


OR instance, Ireland would never have 
had its splendid linen industry had not 
the English weavers succeeded in getting 
through an act prohibiting the weaving of wool 
in Ireland. We should not have had beet 
sugar had not the growers of cane felicitated 
themselves too ardently upon being the sole 
sources of sugar. Just about the time that 
the knight in armor had become impregnable 
from human assault and half a dozen well- 
mounted knights could clean up several thou- 
sands of unplated citizens, in fact, when they 
had reached such a point of impregnability 
that the only way for indignant vassals to get 
even was to trap the warrior whole and leave 
him in his can until he died, gunpowder came 
along and knighthood ceased to flower. 

The appositeness to the present situation 
in the world of industry is that, while at the 
present time we are faced with a purely tem- 
porary unrest, founded mainly upon an econo- 
mic delusion that something may be had for 
nothing, when we do get around to brass tacks 
again there are going to be considerably more 
jobs than there are people to fill them. We 
shall then be nationally faced with the choice 
of finding ways and means by which a man can 
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do perhaps twice as much as he is now doing or 
of sending our capital abroad to points where 
there are more men. The price of labor js, 
in some industries, fairly unimportant, but 
other industries to-day consume a far higher 
proportion of labor than they do of raw ma- 
terial—as in watch making. In such case the 
owner can afford to take the raw material al- 
most anywhere to have it fabricated. What- 
ever may be the laborer’s conception of the 
importance of the attendance that he dances 
to an automatic machine—a conception rising 
in its fullness with the I. W. W. who eloquently 
claim that the operator should own both the 
machine and the product—the thought is 
rebutted by the fact that experience has shown 
that a pigtailed Oriental can manage the ma- 
chine about as well as the most eloquent ad- 
vocate of the rights of man. There is always 
a way out. 


THE SHORTAGE OF LABOR 


E ARE short of labor now. Employ- 

ment offices, public or private, do not 

exist to provide jobs for people out of work— 
although often they think they do. They 
exist to provide a better assortment to choose 
from and to avoid the wearisome task of per- 
sonally investigating the qualifications of a 
large number of employers. A certain amount 
of emigration is taking place. — It is not serious. 
A few are but fulfilling the intention they came 
here with—they imagine that conditions on the 
other side are unchanged; some are going back 
to discover what has happened to their rela- 
tives. Most of them will return to us; a number 
of employers have told me that they are al- 
ready receiving letters from their agents to 
that effect. There will be some new immigra- 
tion from Europe as soon as it is permitted, 
but the bulk of it will probably go to South 
America. Our own industries have increased 
their capacity for men since 1913. For five 
years we have had comparatively few people 
coming in. We have depended in the past 
upon this steady flow of immigrants to man 
our farms and our machines. When we begin 
the scale of production which our own necessi- 
ties and the necessities of the world make im- 
perative, we shall desperately need more men 
than we now have. All signs point that way. 
Labor is now in the ascendant; it will be 
even more in the ascendant when money 
begins to flow into productive enterprise. We 
may then expect to find one of the two things 
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| have above outlined happening—that is, a 
vastly enlarged use of the working man by 
extending his powers through the addition of 
mechanical means and the elimination of waste, 
or the exporting of capital. It is in the first 
direction that the new world for the American 
worker lies. 

For talk as we may of the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth and regret it as we may, the fact 
remains that the great obstacle to a better 
distribution is not the reticence of its pos- 
sessors but the absence of enough wealth to 
distribute. The very best estimate is that if 
all rent, interest, and profit were added to 
wages, the wages would not go 25 per 
cent. above what they now are. Turn from 
static distribution to increased production and 
you find it is rather easy to increase a wage by 
one quarter through an improved process or 
machine—that is being done every day, and 
such wage increases result in more money to 
the worker, more money to the employer, and a 
smaller cost price to the consumer. It is the 
application of science to the work that helps 
the worker. The social reformer cheers but 
does not invigorate. As Professor Milliken 
well said not long ago: 

“One little new advance like the discovery of 
ductile tungsten which makes electric light 
one third as expensive as it was before, is a 
larger contribution to human well being than 
all kinds of changes in the social order.”’ 


REASONS FOR AMERICA’S HIGH WAGES 


OOKING into the progress of our own 
country it takes something in the nature 

of a perverted mind not to discover that the 
reason we have paid higher wages is that, since 
we started to become an industrial nation, the 
investment per man in machinery and tools 
has steadily increased. In 1899 it was $1,770 
per person employed; in 1904 it was $2,117; 
in 1909 it was $2,488; in 1914 it was $2,848, 
and a compilation made to-day would give a 
considerably higher figure. The big jump 
came between 1899 and 1909 when the in- 
vestment increased 105 per cent. while the pop- 
ulation of the country increased only 21 per 
cent. To equip this country for even a part 
of the things it may do will, in the next five 
years, require a proportionately greater invest- 
ment than that. of the former star decade. 
e have to make up not only two years in 
Peace production but also two years in wear 
and tear. The railroads, for instance, are 
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far back of the task the country has for them; 
they break down on the least pressure. They 
require an enormous amount of money for 
rehabilitation, extension, and improvement. 
The normal capital expenditure throughout 
industry will have to be very large, in order 
merely to catch up with normal progress. We 
itave an abnormal task and a sub-normal man- 
power; the task and the power can be coérdi- 
nated only by spending brains and money to 
find ways and means for man to extend himself 
mightily. 
THE JOB OF INVENTION 


OW are we going about it? Does industry 
consider itself “perfected”? What is the 
attitude toward invention? I asked Mr. W. 
R. Basset, an industrial engineer of experience in 
many industries, to tell me some of the things he 
thought ought to be invented. He answered: 

“T gave some thought to your demand for 
something that should be invented. As | 
pored through the field, every time I came at 
all near something that might be invented to 
advantage, I had to go over the details and 
practically invent the machine itself—men- 
tally, at least—to prove its practicability. 

“It would, as an instance, be very nice to 
say that there should be a machine, into the 
maw of which one could pour molten iron, 
and out of the other end of which one received 
a Rolls Royce automobile. That is an ex- 
aggerated case. The conclusion | am coming 
to, as I run over our experience, is that when- 
ever it occurred to us that some device was 
badly needed, coincident with the thought 
came action and the device would be perfected. 
It is very, very rare indeed that one sees some 
operation being performed and wishes there 
were a machine to do it. Whenever that 
thought has occurred in the last fifty years, 
work has been started on a machine. 

“The real job that lies before us is to hustle 
from one operation to another in all sorts of 
industries, and speculate upon whether each 
operation can be done better with a machine. 
You, | am sure, will promptly find yourself 
inventing equipment instead of writing of the 
need, for the thought is indeed father of the 
machine.” 

That is the keynote of to-day’s progress 
in what we yesterday called “invention.” 
It is not whether the thing can be done with a 
machine; it is more or less taken for granted 
that it can so bedone. The question is, “ Will 
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it pay?” And with men scarce and therefore 
high-priced, as men will be, the margin of cost 
between the inanimate and the animate way 
of doing will be largely increased and therefore 
the urge to develop will be present. For the 
argument that the machine has to prove is al- 
ways: “Will it pay?” 

Making a machine pay is far more of a 
managerial problem than making the services 
of aman pay. When there is no work you do 
not have to pay a man; under our haphazard 
system of society we have been accustomed to 
“Jay off” a man whenever there was no work for 
him to do. The development of cost account- 
ing has shown that laying off men and shutting 
down or running on part time is about the most 
expensive of factory diversions and everywhere 
intelligent management is recognizing that 
part of its task, in order to qualify as skilled, 
is to keep the plant going twelve months of the 
year. The interest on the money invested in 
machines keeps right on whether or not the 
machine is running, and in addition the ob- 
solescence or getting out of date of a machine 
is a factor always to bear in mind. Many a 
machine kept idle for three years and “as 
good as new” is worthless, nevertheless, be- 
cause a better style has in the meantime been 
invented. 

Thus, adopting a machine is something more 
than just discovering if the work can be done 
by a machine. There is the classic case of a 
man who, having made large savings by the 
introduction of labor-saving devices, became 
so obsessed with the notion that he put in a 
mechanical conveyor to replace a man with a 
truck. The conveyor worked as conveyors 
do and the sight gave the owner great satisfac- 
tion, but a cost accountant pointed out that 
whereas a man with a single truck had pre- 
viously attended to all of the cartage between 
the two points now the owner had to employ 
a man at one end to load, a man at the other 
to unload, and in addition had the interest 
upon the investment in the conveyor. That 
machine was only an extra expense to him. | 
know a merchant in a small way who employs 
but a single girl in his office; but he has enough 
accounting machinery in that office for a busi- 
ness of ten times its size—he must have several 
thousand dollars tied up in office appliances 
to do-work that the girl could easily do by hand 
in half a day. He pays for both the machines 
and the girl and, of course, he wastes money. 
However, he does get an uncommon amount 
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of fun in seeing the apparatus work and he 
might charge the expense to the entertain- 
ment account! 


WORTHWHILE INVESTMENTS 


HERE is always the question of invest- 

ment. One large company making floor- 
ing materials worked out an automatic machine 
that will do more than twenty men but that 
machine stands the company all of a million 
dollars. No one else in the business has, as 
yet, considered it profitable to venture so 
costly an experiment. And there is some 
doubt in the minds of the owners whether that 
machine, although it works perfectly, really 
pays; if they had their money out they would 
hardly make the step again. Then, there is a 
machine for making bottles that displaces 
from ten to sixteen glass blowers. It does pay 
even though it costs something more than‘a 
million dollars to develop. For glass blowers 
have always been scarce, highpriced, and given 
to vacations without notice—all of which works 
to the advantage of the machine. 

It is these pioneers that have to pay the 
freight. Once an invention has been made 
thoroughly practical, Gomes the process of 
making it ever cheaper to install and to operate. 
Despite the vast cost of materials and labor, 
the telephone and the telegraph are managed 
more cheaply per call than they were fifteen 
years ago. The ability to send more than one 
message on a wire is an illustration of how 
equipment can be intensified and it is only a 
question of time until there will be no wires. 
The experiments of John Hays Hammond, Jr. 
and others have gone far toward the es- 
tablishing of electrical impulses that are so 
distinctive as not to be interfered with—and 
it is interference that has so far been the only 
large objection to the use of the wireless. Simi- 
larly, the turbine is but a more intense way of 
using steam power than was the older engine. 
Twenty years ago one of the strongest objec- 
tions to the gas engine was its great size as 
compared with its power; to-day the strongest 
point in favor of that sort of engine is that it 
takes up so little room as compared with the 
power exerted. The progress of the airplane 
depends upon the further intensification and 
development of this engine that was once to0 
clumsy to compete with the steam engine. 

It is the need that precedes the invention; 
this is a day of conscious invention. The 
day of haphazard invention has by no means 
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passed—any one who would predict limita- 
tions,-who would say that we shall take this 
or that line—would be more than foolish. Some 
man just as silly as Watt may turn up with 
something quite as silly as the steam engine 
and we may laugh him away for atime. Prob- 
ably somewhere in the world and unconfined 
is an individual with a notion quite as ridicul- 
ous as that a man can fly and perhaps if he 
has any literary neighbors they will make an- 
other Darius Green out of him. There are 
quite too many things that we do not under- 
stand to warrant any one in predicting future 
limits. But it is in the way of commercial 
invention that the great progress of recent 
years has been made—in the combining of the 
best minds of science with the best minds of 
commerce. The business of what might be 
called inventing had better be called investi- 
gating. Invention is no longer in the main a 
haphazard affair, and, although there are 
plenty of inventors living in cellars and garrets, 
there are even more of them comfortably 
housed in well-equipped laboratories and paid 
good salaries. There are also the men who 
work independently such as Edison and John 
Hays Hammond, Jr., Tesla, and Hudson 
Maxim; those are names we know. But in 
the big laboratories are hundreds of others 
who are constantly developing. 


RESEARCH WORK 


O MODERN plant is considered complete 

without a research department. The 
scientists give part of their time to improving 
present processes and part to developing future 
processes or designs. The typewriter con- 
cerns are always working ahead on new 
models; their objectives are the minimizing 
of weight and noise. The National Cash 
Register Company is usually two or three 
years ahead of the machine that it has on the 
market; a large department does nothing but 
work out designs to do what the officers think 


the next machine should do; once they arrive - 


at a model, they put it out in use and watch 
carefully for defects. Then they fetch it back 
again for further study and improvement, 
until finally there is achieved a model that 
suits—and such a model often represents an 
outlay of more than a million dollars. The 
General Electric Company maintains not only 
what might be called a practical laboratory for 
development but also a laboratory for pure 
scientific research—for it is recognized that 
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we are only on the threshold of electrical de- 
velopment. They are working constantly not 
only to discover more about the properties 
of electricity but also to find new and cheaper 
ways, materials, and processes. 


PRODUCTION UNDER PRESSURE 


OWEVER these laboratories may function 
in normal times they can redouble their 
activities under urgent pressure. Gas masks 
had been thought of and used in mines and the 
like before the war, and lives depended on them, 
but they had never stood between the life and 
the death of a whole nation as they did when 
Germany sprungits first gas attacks; then nearly 
perfect gas masks were invented. For years 
it had been thought .desirable to have some 
means by which a vessel might detect the ap- 
proach of another in a fog; after the Titanic 
disaster there was a good deal of talk about some 
way of locating icebergs. But it was not until 
the German submarines put our nation in 
peril that detectors were evolved that took the 
locating of a ship out of the realm of the 
humaneye. Preserving a nation from destruc- 
tion is on a different footing from preserving 
a few vessels from shipwreck. The gyroscope 
was a toy until its utility in warfare was de- 
monstrated. 

And if we become desperately short of 
labor—and unless all signs fail we shall—then 
the urge to invention or improvement will be as 
great as that of war, but with this difference: 
Waste is not considered in war, cost is no ob- 
ject at all. In peace, cost is the ruling factor 
and where we neglected waste in war we shall 
now go forward with a keen eye to cost—to 
waste prevention. For we can get greater 
production with less men either by helping the 
man out with a machine or by cutting out the 
man’s waste motions or the waste in material. 
The wise man uses all modes—indeed, the 
modern way is first to see if you are getting all 
that is to be had out of what you have on hand 
before you attempt to extend. 


IMPROVING THE RAILROADS 


OOK at a few of the opportunities and the 
beginnings of what can be accomplished. 
Take the railroads. The opportunities are 
great for the facilitation of traffic through a 
better general average of roadbeds and rolling 
stock. In the last five years the economy and 
capacity of locomotives has been doubled. But 
the big immediate and comparatively cheap 
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improvement is in the terminal handling. The 
loading, unloading, and switching about takes 
a prodigious amount of time and costs the 
services of many men. One has only to realize 
that every hour cut off the movement of freight 
means an hour of interest saved on the money 
invested in the goods to estimate that the 
actual money saving in cost of transportation 
is not all that is involved. The great initial 
advantage that gave the Armour business its 
start was the recognition by the late P. D. 
Armour that the privately owned refrigerator 
car would permit the distribution of dressed 
meat from a central point at a maximum of 
speed and a minimum of cost. An example 
of what can be saved in handling is the plan at 
Cincinnati where the Motor Terminals Com- 
pany has devised a scheme through the use of 
cranes, motor trucks with interchangeable 
bodies, electric trucks operating in freight 
houses and piers, and the latest-hoisting ma- 
chinery. which will save 66,000 freight cars 
now used exclusively in transfer or similar 
service, and will save more than 300,000 
switch-cut movements a year. In addition 
the system will permit a continuous flow of 
traffic. 

Mechanical loading and unloading is ad- 
vancing quickly; at Locust Point near Balti- 
more they have a mechanism which unloads 
bulk material directly from the ship hold into 
the box car. An automatic belt conveyor 
capable of handling many kinds of goods 
runs the full length of the 800 foot pier. 
In a general way these appliances allow one 
man to do more than ten might do in the old 
manual effort way. But brute force is still 
the power that loads and unloads most of our 
ships and railway trains. 


PORT EQUIPMENT 


HE handling of the ocean-going craft is 

especially wasteful; the freights are mostly 
mixed and therefore not capable of standard- 
ized handling, but there is no ocean record even 
to be mentioned in the same breath with the 
achievements on the Great Lakes. The re- 
cord there is held by the steamer Widener, 
which unloaded 10,636 gross tons of ore into 
cars in two hours and fifty minutes. The load- 
ing record is held by the Corey which took on 
9,457 gross tons of ore at Superior, Wis., in 
twenty-five minutes. The vessel docked at 1:40 
P.M., the loading began at 2:43 P.M., Was con- 
cluded at 3:08 p. m. and the boat sailed away at 
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3:15 P.M. The ocean steamship companies are 
the despair of the engineers; although a big 
liner represents an enormous investment of 
money and it is of the highest importance that 
all this money should be working through 
every possible minute, the traditions of the 
sea are so strong that the practices of sailing 
ship days are more in evidence than the prac- 
tices of modern industry. Experts say that 
the whole matter of seamen’s and stevedores’ 
wages might easily be settled if only the ships 
did not lose so much time and money in port 
through lack of mechanical facilities. Even 
under the stress of war when every available 
bottom was needed to rush American troops 
and supplies to France, the additional turn- 
over was gained mostly through the use of 
more men and not more machinery. But that 
hurry gave an indication of what might be ac- 


complished—if only the stuff is there to take. 


The Army did have the time to install ma- 
chinery at Boston and Brooklyn and worked 
wonders. The most interesting features are the 
banks of automatic elevators. In Brooklyn 
there are three banks of ten each and six of 
seven each, and instead of an operator to an 
elevator, one man controls each bank with 
ease through an electrical control board con- 
sisting of telltale lights and switches. He 
stops and starts the cars, opens the doors, and 
has all the control of the individual operator. 
Into these elevators whisk trains of power 
trucks and trailers, the loads are uncoupled, 
and the drivers go off for more. The human 
hand is used only to direct; machines do the 
work. 

A great awakening has come throughout the 
whole material handling industry and, spurred 
on by the increasing cost and scarcity of labor, 
an association of manufacturers of such ma- 
chinery is conducting an exchange for ideas 
and they are making remarkable progress in 
what was once the most backward section of 
our industrial effort. 


SPEEDING UP THE MOVEMENTS OF PEOPLE 


N FACILITATING the movement of peo 

ple is another sphere of great opportunity. 
It is impossible to reckon the cost of the time 
lost in traversing great useless architectural 
stretches of railway stations, waiting around 
for crowded elevators, and ascending or de- 
scending unnecessary stairways. Little or 
thought seems to have been given to the waste 
of human time and energy in the design of 
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many of our railroad and subway terminals 
and even where elevators or moving stairways 
are provided, a flight of steps or two is usually 
added to prevent the human muscles from get- 
ting soft. And I have seldom seen the mov- 
ing stairway uSed here for descending—they 
so use them in England. Another device 
much used in Germany and not at all in vogue 
here is the endless chain elevator with open 
cars always in motion, and in and out of which 
the people seem to hop with ease. They save 
men and they save time in a building of less 
than ten stories in height; although the open 
cars seem dangerous and would probably be 
used here to bankrupt the accident insurance 
companies, I could not discover that they were 
sources of accidents in Germany. 

It is romantic to speculate what the airplane 
will do in transportation (and undoubtedly it 
will do a great deal especially in the way of 
moving the mails) but the big economic values 
are in saving time on masses of men and ma- 
terials. 

When we get into industry, the savings in 
time or the extension of the power of men 
are easier to visualize. Charles P. Steinmetz 
calculates that in the last century the use of 
power and machinery has multiplied the per 
man productive power of the country by ten. 
That is, one man is now worth as much ina 
productive way as ten were when Madison 
was President. There are a million harvesters 
in use throughout the country and it would 
take at least two men to do the work of one 
man and a machine. There is a saving of a 
million men right off. Going back beyond 
the harvester into the days of the hand scythe 
and flail, probably the entire working popula- 
tion of the country could not harvest the pre- 
sent annual grain crop. And now looms up 
the little farm tractor already cutting into the 
need for man power and it is expected that 
soon it will be perfected to a point where, at'a 
moderate first cost, it will be able to exert the 
power for almost any job around the farm. And 
lam not taking into account the man-saving 
power of the farmer’s auto which lets him do in 
an hour or two what formerly took him the 
entire day. The modern farm buildings, with 
the shortage of help, are beginning to be ar- 
ranged to save footsteps and also to be equipped 
with simple labor-saving devices. The agri- 
cultural machinery was sold to the farmer with 
a deal of difficulty and it is only lately he has 
understood that time might also be saved by 
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the mere sequential arrangement of processes, 
as well as by machinery. 


HOME IMPROVEMENTS 


T IS impossible to turn anywhere without 

finding labor saving devices; the shortage 
of help has brought in the mechanical home 
laundry; the dishwashing machine, and other 
electrical devices promise to make the self- 
service home feasible, and attention is now 
being given to the designing of the whole house 
on the principle of easy attendance. For no 
perverse genius could hope consciously to de- 
sign such models of inconvenience as the aver- 
age house. They are still in the era when 
servants were cheaper than implements. 

In unskilled labor, the machine is displacing 
the man; if a big ditch is to be dug, instead of a 
file of foreigners we have an automobile trench 
machine, which breaks the earth, lifts it out, 
and puts it into automatic dumping motor 
trucks. Out in Iowa a contractor on a hotel 
was faced with a lack of common labor for the 
concrete work; he got in touch with a designer 
and they within a few days worked out an 
automatic arrangement so that not a bit of the 
sand, gravel, and cement had to be touched 
with a shovel. In a few large saw mills over- 
head conveyors have taken the place of the 
turbulent huskies and the logs go from the cars 
right through the mills without being touched 
by hand. There is mining machinery in plenty 
to be had but only about half of our coal is 
mined by machine; mining is in many respects 
(and for sound economic reasons) probably 
our most backward industry. If a conference 
between the owners and miners took place to 
improve the industry instead of to row over 
wages, the wages would probably care for them- 
selves and so would the owners’ profits and the 
public’s price. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 


HE cleaning of the hair from the surface 

of skins in the process of getting leather 
used to be a long, tedious process; now a 
machine will do in a second what formerly 
took hours of hand time. A heavy piece of 
leather is commonly split into several thick- 
nesses for lighter uses; this used to be a skilled 
hand job, for a slip would spoil the skin, now 
swiftly moving knives will split the most 
irregular pieces with never a slip. And so on 
through nearly every process of working 
leather, the machine has taken the place of 
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the hand. Our automatic shoe machinery is 
famous the world over, and is constantly being 
improved. 

And then there are no end of simple changes 
that together make for vast savings. A woolen 
manufacturer employed five men with axes 
to break out the frozen bales as they came in. 
It was hard work. An engineer interrupted 
the terrific hacking by putting in a hose throw- 
ing a jet of live steam which, thrust into a bale, 
thaws it out in a few minutes; one man now 
does more than the five did. By the almost 
self-evident plan of having a_ pressman 
bore three pieces of metal at a time instead of 
one, that pressman became nearly three times 
as valuable. By so planning the course of 
goods through a factory that there will be no 
pools and eddies whereby valuable material 
is held back, enormous sums are often saved. 
A striking instance that comes to mind is the 
coérdination of stocks and operations in one 
mill that ordinarily had four million dollars tied 
up in goods in process, so that with the same 
output only one million dollars was at any one 
time in use—which not only gave that com- 
pany three million dollars right out of the sky, 
but also decreased their annual costs by the 
interest on that large amount. In an under- 
wear factory a hand operation was thought not 
worth bothering with because it cost only 
four cents a dozen garments; an investigation 
showed that in addition to the four cents a 
quarter of an inch of material was also wasted; 
they designed a machine to do the work and 
turned up with a saving of $7,500 a year— 
out of something not worth bothering about! 


EXPENSIVE WASTE 


UT the subject of wastes is one all of itself; 

we waste by bad firing at least one quarter 

of the coal we buy; we waste an untold amount 

of power through not using the forces contained 

in our streams. A manufactured article just 

about doubles in price between the producer and 

the consumer buying at retail and that without 

any one getting much of a profit on the journey 
—despite all the talk about profiteering. 

I have tried to indicate a mere fraction of 
the economies of man power that are being 
made to-day and from them to suggest some- 
thing of the economies which are possible— 
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although circumstances rather than vision will 
ultimately determine. One can say in a rough 
way that probably we can at least double our 
productivity within the next five years if the 
will to work is present. Doubling our pro- 
ductivity will double wages. But those wages, 
curiously enough, will have to be increased 
despite the current agitation for higher wages 
and not because of it. The whole trend to- 
day is in the way of raising wages as expressed 
in dollars and depressing them in point of real 
buying power—which is the inevitable result 
of wages without skilled and willing work. 
The Sixty-Third Congress, in the thought that 
it was playing up to the Labor vote, tacked on 
several appropriation bills a prohibition against 
the use of the stop watch in any of the work 
thus provided. They thought that they were 
guarding against the economical spending of 
the people’s money and insuring the favored 
worker of a day’s pay without a day’s work— 
after the benevolent manner of politicians in 
dealing with the taxpayers’ funds. But with- 
out time the individual worker can_ never 
learn how to use his hand and brain to 
the best advantage, and, therefore, Congress, 
utterly ignorant of the process of industry and 
yielding to clamor, in effect decreed that men 
employed by the Government should not in- 
crease in skill and make themseves capable of 
earning larger wages! 

The shortage of labor need have no terrors 
for Americans; through invention it should 
operate toward cheaper goods and higher wages. 
But the elimination of waste and the extension 
of power will require different and larger organ- 
izations. The expensive labor-saving device 
is not for the man with a small amount of 
business, the economies of distribution are not 
for the corner grocery. To pay high wages and 
justify large machine expenditures we need 
large productive units—otherwise there is not 
the production out of which to pay the charges. 
Large productive units arise only from the 
accumulations of capital and these accumula- 
tions arise only from profits. And, while the 
welfare of the country and the worker demand 
the results which can thus come only from 
profits, the country and the worker also demand 
from time to time that there shall be no profits. 
Which leaves us just where we started! 











